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THE GENTILE SYSTEM OF THE NAVAJO INDIANS. 


1. In the most extensive and, to my mind, the most reliable ver- 
sion which I have recorded of the great creation and migration 
myth of the Navajos, more than two thirds of the story is told before 
the first mention of an existing gens is made. Men (or anthropo- 
pathic animals and anthropomorphic gods, as they may better be 
considered) had ascended through four lower worlds to this world ; 
they had passed through many dire vicissitudes ; they had increased 
and warred and wandered ; they had been almost exterminated by 
evil powers; the sacred brothers — the Navajo war-gods — had been 
born, had grown to manhood, and had in turn slain the evil tormen- 
tors of their race, before the ancestors of the nuclear gens of the 
Navajos were created. 

2. That portion of the legend which gives an account of the origin 
and accession of each gens, and the origin of its name, fills fifty 
closely written folio manuscript pages. To repeat it in its entirety 
would make this paper too long, and would convey much information 
that is foreign to the matter now under consideration ; therefore it 
is thought best to give only an abridgment of the story in this con- 
nection, reserving the unabridged tale for future publication. 

3. When the goddess Estsdnatlehi went, at the bidding of the 
sun, to live in the western ocean, and the divine brothers, the war- 
gods, went to Thoyétli in the San Juan valley to dwell, Yolkai 
Estsan, the White Shell Woman, went alone into the San Juan 
mountains, and there she wandered around sadly for four days and 
four nights, constantly mourning her lonely condition, and thinking 
how people might be created to keep her company. On the morn- ~ 
ing of the fifth day the god Qastécyal¢i came to see her, and having 
heard her plaint, promised to return in four days more. When he 
came back he brought with him several other gods, whose long 
names need not be mentioned here, and all these powers, with their 
combined efforts, and by means of many ceremonies, created a hu- 
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man pair out of two ears of corn, —a yellow ear for the female and 
a white ear for the male. The wind-god gave to these the breath of 
life ; the god of the white rock crystal gave them their minds; and 
the goddess of the grasshoppers gave them their voices. This pair, 
being regarded as brother and sister, could not marry one another ; 
but a divine pair was found to intermarry with them, and from these 
are descended the gens of Tse‘jinkini, which signifies Dark Cliff 
House, or House of the Dark Cliffs. They are so called because 
the gods brought from the houses in the cliffs of Tse‘gihi the ears 
of corn of which the first pair was made. [In the language of the 
legend, ‘Seven times old age has killed ” since this pair was created. 
This Navajo expression would be rendered by interpreters, “ Seven 
ages of old men.” Some Indians have told me that this “age of an 
old man” is a definite cycle of 102 years, — the number of counters 
used in the game of #esitcé. Others have said that it is “ threescore 
years and ten,” which they say is the ordinary life of an old man, 
while others declare that it is an indefinite period marked by the 
death of some very old man. If this Indian estimate were accepted, 
it would give for the existence of the nuclear gens of the present 
composite Navajo nation a period of from 500 to 700 years. | 

4. At the lodge of Yolkdi Estsan, in the San Juan mountains, these 
two couples remained for four years, and here a boy and a girl was 
born to each. From the mountains they removed toa place called 
Tse‘lakaiid, or White Standing Rock, and here they had lived for 
thirteen years when the following incident occurred: One night 
from their hut they saw the gleam of a distant fire, and the next day 
went to look for it, but sought in vain. The next night they once 
more saw the gleam, and the next day looked again vainly for signs 
of the fire. On the third night they stuck a forked stick in the 
ground, and took sight on the fire, and the next day, looking over 
the forked stick, they were guided to a small grove on the side of a 
distant mountain ; to this they at once repaired, but found no sign 
of the presence of man, and no remains of a fire. They were about 
to give up the search, when the wind-god whispered to them that 
they had been deceived, that the fire they had seen shone through 
the mountain, and he bade them search on the other side. So they 
crossed the mountain, and there in a bend or turn ina cafion they 
found a group of twelve persons of various ages. The joy of both 
parties was great at thus finding beings like themselves in the wil- 
derness, and they embraced one another in joy. The strangers said 
that they had lived in that cafion only a few days, and that they had 
come thither from a distant and miserable land where they had lived 
on ducks and snakes. They were given the name of Tse‘tlani, which 
signifies Turn-in-a-Cafion People, from the place in which they were 
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found. As they did not claim for themselves a special creation, they 
were supposed to have escaped the fury of the destroyers (anaye) by 
virtue of some divine quality. Hence they were called gine gigini, 
holy or sacred people, as were other gentes who joined afterwards. 

5. From the place where they met, this combined people moved to 
Co‘goko*ji, or Bitter Water, where they remained only a few days. 
Then they went to Tca‘olgdqasdji, where they lived long and culti- 
vated corn. When they had been here fourteen years, another small 
group of people came into their neighborhood : these were also con- 
sidered gine gigini, as they had escaped from the alien gods. They 
said they came from the mountain of Dsilnaogil, and they were there- 
fore given the name of Dsilnaogilni, or Dsilnaogilgine. They did 
not camp at first with the older gentes ; they dwelt a little distance 
from the latter, and often sent to them to borrow pots and metates ; 
but they finally came and lived beside the older gentes, and have 
ever since been close friends with them (z. ¢., became members of 
the same phratry). The new arrivals dug in the old pueblo ruins 
and found pots and stone axes ; with the aid of the latter they built 
themselves houses. 

6. At the end of seven years from the accession of the third gens, 
another party arrived. This people said they had been following the 
Dsilnaogilni all over the land for many years. Sometimes they 
would discover the dead bushes that remained from their old camps ; 
sometimes they would find the bushes still partly green ; occasionally 
they would find old and nearly defaced footprints ; but again they 
would lose all traces of them. Now they rejoiced that they had at 
last found those whom they had so long and wearily pursued. The 
new-comers were observed to have arrow-cases (unlike the modern 
Indian quivers) similar to those carried by the Dsilnaogilni ; for this 
reason they were regarded as related to the latter, and therefore 
these two gentes became very close friends (¢. ¢., formed one phratry). 
The strangers said they came from a land where there was much 
yucca, and which they called for this reason Qacka"qatsd. They said 
they were the Qacka"gine or Yucca People; but the older gentes 
called them from their former home, Qacka"qatsd, or Qacka"qatsd- 
gine. 

7. Fourteen years after the advent of the fourth or Yucca gens, 
all these Indians (let us now call them Navajos) moved to the neigh- 
borhood of Kintyéli, a ruin in the Chaco Cafion, which was even 
then in ruins. They were now a good-sized party, and their scattered 
campfires at night were so numerous that some strangers dwelling 
on a far-distant mountain, observing the lights, came down to see to 
whom all these fires could belong. These strangers camped with 
the Qacka*qatsd and Dsilnaogilni. They came from a place scuth 
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of where is now Zufii, near the salt lake called Naqopa‘, which means 
a horizontal brown streak on the ground, and for this reason they 
were called Nagopa‘¢ine or Nagopani. 

8. After this occurrence the Navajos moved to a place on the 
banks of the San Juan called Tsingdbetlo, or Tree Sweeping the 
Water (probably a birch). It was now autumn, and concluding to 
remain here all winter or longer, they built warm qogans (huts) and 
cleared land to be planted with corn in the spring. Six years after 
they had settled in the San Juan, a sixth band came from a place 
called Tsinajini or Black Horizontal Forest, and it bore this name 
in the tribe ever after. The myth states with much particularity 
the social condition of the Navajos at this time. It says they had 
as yet no herds; they made their clothes mostly of cedar-bark and 
other vegetable fibres, and built stone store-houses among the cliffs. 

g. Eight years after the Tsinajini joined the tribe, some strange 
campfires were observed on a distant eminence on the north side of 
the river, and couriers being sent out returned with the news that 
the fires belonged to 1 strange people camped at a place called 
Cqa‘-nesa‘. These joined the Navajos as a new gens, and were 
called Cqa‘nesa‘ni, from the place where they were found in camp. 

10. Another band, making now eight in all, joined the tribe five 
years later, while it still sojourned in the neighborhood of Tsingo- 
betlo. These people came, they said, from a place called Dsiltla‘, or 
Base of Mountain, where an arroyo runs out from the mountain into 
the plain, and they were therefore called Dsiltla‘ni. As they were 
seen to have similar head-dresses, bows, arrows, and arrow-cases to 
those of the Cqa‘nesd‘ni, they were considered kindred of the latter, 
with whom they are now closely related and cannot intermarry. 
They introduced the art of making wicker bottles and pottery. 

11. Five years later they had a very important accession to their 
ranks in a numerous tribe from Cqa‘paha-qalkai (White Valley among 
the Waters), near the present city of Santa Fé. These had long 
viewed in the western distance the mountains where the Navajos 
dwelt, and wondered if any one lived there. After a time they de- 
cided to go to the mountains. They journeyed westward twelve 
days until they reached the mountains, and they spent eighteen 
days travelling among them before they encountered the Navajos. 
When they met the latter people, they could discover no evidence of 
relationship with them, especially in language; so for twelve years 
the two tribes dwelt apart, but always on friendly terms. In the 
mean time, however, intermarriages had taken place, and the feelings 
of friendship grew until at_length the Cqa‘paha‘gine were adopted 
by the Navajos as a new gens. 

12. The Cqd‘paha settled, near the rest of the tribe, at a point in 
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the San Juan valley named Hyiecin (Trails Leading Upwards). Up 
to this time all the old gentes spoke one common tongue, the old 
Navajo ; but the speech of the Cqd‘paha was different. In order to 
reconcile the differences, the chief of the Tsinajini and the chief of 
the Cqd‘paha, whose name was Go"tso, or Big Knee, met night after 
night for many years to talk about the two languages, and to pick 
out the words of each which were the best. But the words of the 
CqA‘paha were usually the plainest and best, so the present Navajo 
language resembles more the old Cqd‘paha than the old Navajo. [It 
is well to relate that this compliment to the Cqa‘paha tongue was 
uttered by one who was himself of this gens. ] 

13. Some years after the removal to Hyiecin, a party of Utes 
visited the Navajos, and stayed all summer. In the autumn all de- 
parted, except one family, which remained behind with the (qa‘paha. 
At first they intended to stay but a short while, but they lingered 
along year after year, and ended by never going away. Ina this Ute 
family there was a girl named Tsa‘yiskig, or Sage-brush Hill, who 
married a Navajo and became the mother of a large family. Her de- 
scendants are now the gens of Tsa‘yiskigni, who are closely allied 
to the Cqa‘paha (in the same phratry), and cannot intermarry with 
the latter. 

14. Not long subsequent to the visit of the Utes, the Navajos 
were joined by more people; as these came from Cqé‘paha-qalkai, 
and spoke the same language as those who first came from that place, 
they were not formed into a separate gens, but were adopted into 
the Cqa‘pahaginé. 

15. About this time, or a little later, a large band of Apaches 
came from the south to the settlement on the San Juan. “We 
come not to visit you, but to join you,” they said. ‘We have left 
the Apaches forever.” They were all members of one gens among 
the Apaches, that of Tsejingiai, or Black Standing Rocks (7. 4, a 
trap dyke), under which name the Navajos adopted them as a gens. 
They are now affiliated with the Cqd‘paha, with whom they cannot 
intermarry. Another (small) party of Apaches came later from the 
same place as the last, and were added to the same gens. 

16. In those days, there being famine in Zufii, some persons, in- 
cluding women, came over from that pueblo to the valley of the San 
Juan to dwell with the Navajos. They came first to the Cqa‘paha, 
and were adopted directly into this gens. The gens of Zufii (Nanac- 
¢éji") was formed later. 

17. About the same time that the famine occurred at Zufii, it 
prevailed also at Kldgi, an old pueblo now in ruins, somewhere in 
Rio Grande valley, not far from the present pueblo of Jemez. Fugi- 
tives from this place formed the gens of Kldgi, which affiliated with 
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18. The next accession was a family of seven adults from a place 
called Cd‘qani, or Near the Water; under this name, as a gens, its 
members affiliated with Dsiltla‘ni, the people among whom they first 
came to dwell. 

19. The people who next joined the Navajos came from some 
place west of the San Juan settlement. They were not a newly 
created people; they had escaped in some way from the alien gods, 
and were therefore regarded as gine gigini. They represented two 
different gentes, Cqd‘tcini and Kai-gine, or Willow-people, and for a 
while they formed two gentes in the tribe; but in these days all 
traces of this division has been lost, and they are all now called 
without distinction Cqd‘tcini or Kai. 

20. Previous to this time the Navajos had been a peaceable tribe ; 
but now they found themselves becoming a numerous people, and 
some began to talk of war. Of late years they had heard much of 
the great pueblos along the Rio Grande; but how their people had 
saved themselves from the anaye, or alien gods, was not known. A 
man named Napail-inca got up a war party and made a raid on a 
pueblo named Kinlitci, or Red House, and returned with some cap- 
tive women, from whom the gens of Kinlitci or Kinlitcini, is de- 
scended. 

21. Next came a band of Apaches from the south, representing 
two gentes, Zestcini (Red Streak) and Tlastcini (Red Flat Ground). 
These were adopted as two separate gentes by the Navajos, and be- 
came affiliated with the Tsinajini (z. ¢., entered the same phratry). 

22. Not long after the arrival of these Apache bands, some Utes 
came into the neighborhood of the Navajos, camping at a place 
called Tse‘ci‘yikani (a ridge or promontory projecting into the river), 
not far from Hyiecin. They had good arms of all kinds and two 
varieties of shields, one with a crescentic indentation at the top. 
They lived for a while by themselves, and were at first inclined to 
be unruly and impertinent ; but in the course of time they merged 
into the Navajos, forming the gens of Noca or Nocagine (Ute people). 

23. About the time they were incorporated by the Navajos, or 
soon after, a party of these Utes made a raid on the Mexican settle- 
ments somewhere in the neighborhood of Socorro, and captured a 
Spanish woman. She was their slave ; but her descendants became 
free among the Navajos, and formed the Nakai-cine (People of the 
White Stranger), or Mexican gens, who are affiliated with the Noga- 
gine. 
24. At the period of Navajo history which we have now reached 
[evidently after the advent of the Spaniards], Big Knee, the chief of 
the Cqd‘paha, was still alive, but he was a very old and feeble man. 
In those days they had a healing dance called natcig¢, which lasted 
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all winter ; but it has long ago fallen into disuse, and its rites are 
forgotten. During one eventful winter, this dance was held for the 
benefit of Big Knee at the sacred place called Co‘yétli, in the San 
Juan valley. One night, as the dance was in progress, some strangers 
joined them, coming from the direction of the river. Adopted by 
the Navajos, they formed the gens of Co‘yetlini, and became affiliated 
with the gentes of Nocagine and Nakaigine. 

25. On another occasion, during the same winter, some Apaches 
came from their country to witness the dance of natcig. Among the 
women of the Cqd‘paha was a wanton who became attached to a 
young Apache, and secretly absconded with him when he left. For 
a long time her people did not know what had become of her; but 
after many years, learning where she was, some of them went down 
into the Apache country to induce her to return. She came back, 
bringing with her two daughters, who had unusually fair skins, and 
were much admired. They became the mothers of a new gens, 
named Qaltso, or Yellow Bodies.! ' 

26. On another night of the same winter, while the dance for Big 
Knee was in progress, two strange men entered the Navajo camp. 
They announced themselves as the advanced couriers of a multitude 
of wanderers who had left the shores of the great waters in the 
west to join the Navajos. And now we shall hear the story of the 
people who came from the western sea. 

27. As before related (paragraph 3) Estsdnatlehi, the goddess of 
the west (who was created in the Navajo land and became the wife 
of the sun), went at the bidding of the sun to dwell in the western 
ocean. After she had lived there some time on a floating home in 
the sea, she longed for the society of man, and determined to make 
something of the human kind to keep her company. From epidermis 
scratched from her left side, under the arm, she made four persons 
(two men and two women), who became the progenitors of the gens 
of Qonaga‘ni; from the epidermis of her right side, under the arm, 
she made four persons, from whom came the gens of Ki®ad‘ni. In 
like manner, from her left breast she made the four ancestors of the 
gens of Co‘gitcini; from the right breast the ancestors of Big¢a‘ni ; 
from the middle of her chest the ancestors of Qacklijni, and from 
the middle of her back, between the shoulders, the ancestors of 
Bicani.2 These groups did not at first bear the names by which they 
are now known. They were always recognized as distinct from one 
another, but they received their names later, as will be told. 

28. After a while she transferred them from her floating house on 
the ocean to the adjacent coast of the mainland, and here they lived 


1 Some explain this name as meaning Yellow Valley, and give it a local origin. 
? This gens is not mentioned again in the myth. 
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thirty-four years and had many children. At the end of that time 
certain mythic personages, called the twelve brothers, visited them, 
and told them that there was a numerous and prosperous nation like 
themselves dwelling far to the east. “We do not visit them,” said 
the twelve brothers, “ but we stand on the mountains and view them 
from afar.” This news produced a great commotion among the 
western people ; they discussed the matter for many days, and finally 
determined to travel eastward till they found the race that was like 
themselves. 

29. Before they went, Estsdnatlehi called them to council and said, 
“It is a very long and dangerous journey that you are about to un- 
dertake, and it is well you should be protected on the way. I will 
give you five of my pets for guardians ;” so she gave them a bear, 
a great serpent, a deer, a puma, and a porcupine. She gave them, 
too, five mystic wands: to those who became Qonaga‘ni she gave a 
wand of turquoise ; to those who became Ki*ad‘ni, a wand of white 
shell ; to those who became Co‘gitcini, a wand of red shell ; to those 
who became Bicd‘ni, a wand of black stone ; and to those who be- 
came Qaclijni, a wand of red stone. Four days after this council 
with Estsanatlehi they set out on their journey. 

30. Between the twelfth and sixteenth days of their eastward 
march they went four days without water, and great were the suffer- 
ings of the children. At the noon halt on the fourth day the bearer 
of the turquoise wand stuck his wand in the sand, worked it from 
side to side in the hole he made, and soon a stream of water rushed 
up through the hole. A woman of a different gens to that of the 
turquoise wand-bearer stooped down, tasted the water, and exclaimed, 
“It is bitter water.” At once the people named her Co‘gitcini, or 
“ Bitter Water,” and her gens has borne the same name ever since. 

31. They made but a short stay at the Bitter Water — long enough 
to prepare and eat a meal — and then hurried on, in order that they 
might reach, before night fell, a mountain they saw in the eastern 
distance. When they came to the mountain they found at its base 
a spring around which some Indians were living. The people of 
the spring, who greeted the wanderers pleasantly, and made them 
welcome, said that they had been created at the spring, and had al- 
ways dwelt there ; that the place was called Mai¢o‘ or Coyote Spring, 
and that they were the Maigine or Coyote People. The wanderers 
stayed four days at the spring, during which time they used every 
persuasion to make the Coyote People accompany them. This the 
latter hesitated to do, as they knew of no other water for many days’ 
journey around them; but at length they yielded, and on the fifth 
day from the arrival of the wanderers Coyote Spring was deserted. 
To-day among the Navajos this people are more often called Mai¢d‘- 
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gine, from the locality where they were first found, than Maigine, 
which was their original name. 

32. After leaving Coyote Spring they travelled all day, but found 
no water. The next day the bearer of the white shell wand stuck 
his wand into the sand and manipulated it, as the bearer of the tur- 
quoise wand had done on a previous occasion, and, as before, water 
came forth from the hole he made. A woman, not of the wand- 
bearer's gens, stooped to drink. “It is muddy,” she cried. “Then 
your name shall be Qaclij ’’ (Mud), said those who heard her, and her 
gens has borne the name of Qaclijni, or Mud-people, ever since. 

33. They journeyed on (resting at night) until the following noon 
without water ; when then they halted, the red shell wand was thrust 
into the ground, water came forth, and one of the Maico‘ women 
knelt down to drink. She declared the water to be saline, or alkaline 
(goko"j), so to her and to her descendants was given the name of 
Co‘goko"ji, or Saline Water. (See paragraph 60.) 

34. They travelled until night, and again until noon of the next 
day without finding water ; then they rested, and the bearers of the 
black wand tried their power. As usual water rose, but this time it 
was sweet and clear. All drank heartily and filled their vessels, 
except one boy and one girl, who stood by and gazed at the water. 
“Why do you not come and drink before the water is all gone?” some 
one said ; but they only stood still and looked. As the girl had her 
arms folded under her dress (the Navajo woman’s dress is open at 
the axillz, so that the arms may be folded under it in cold weather), 
the people turned to her and called her Bicd‘ni, which signifies 
Folded Arms, and thus her gens has been called ever since. 

35. The next march was again a dry one, and on the following 
noon the power of the red stone wand was tried. The water sprang 
up as before ; but on this occasion no gens was named. In about 
twenty-seven days from this time they arrived in the neighborhood 
of the San Francisco mountains. They had lived by the way mostly 
on seeds and very small animals, such as hares and marmots, only 
occasionally killing a deer. 

36. At a spring to the east of the San Francisco mountains they 
stopped for several days, and built a stone wall, which still stands. 
Here the puma killed a deer. The bear sometimes killed rabbits. 
The deer ran along with the crowd, doing neither good nor harm. 
The snake and the porcupine were not only of no use, but they were 
an annoyance, for they had to be carried along ; so the people deter- 
mined to part with them. When they reached Natsisan (now called 
Navajo Mountain) they turned their porcupine pet loose, and this is 
the reason there are so many porcupines there now. At a place 
called Tsé‘jintcicilya, in the land of the Oraibes, they released the 
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snake among the lava rocks, and this is why snakes are so abundant 
there. 

37. It was late in the autumn when they arrived at a place called 
Yotso, or Big Bead, and saw some human footprints which were not 
very recent. This discovery occasioned great excitement, for the 
tracks it was thought might have been made by the people whom 
they wished to find. The majority of the wanderers determined to 
sojourn at Yotso all winter, but the remainder, including parts of 
different gentes, became impatient, hurried on, and were not seen 
again. The present Jicarilla Apaches are supposed to be descended 
from a portion of these rash seceders. Those who remained at 
Yotso sent, at different times, two pairs of couriers to follow the 
fugitives and induce them to return. One pair of couriers came 
back after an unsuccessful pursuit ; the other pair kept on, eventually 
reached the Navajo camps at Co‘yétli, as before related (paragraph 
27), and remained there all winter. 

38. When spring came, the wanderers set out again on their jour- 
ney. They had not travelled many days until they reached a place 
marked by one great lone tree, and here some of the Co‘gitcini said, 
“Our children are weary and feeble ; their knees are swollen ; their 
feet are blistered ; we will go no farther. In the course of time the 
people will come here and find us.” So they remained, and became 
the gens of the Tsinsakagni, or People of the (Lone) Tree, and they 
are now affiliated with the Co‘gitcini, from whom they separated. 

39. Soon after this event the wanderers reached a place called 
Pi"bigd‘, or Deer Spring, and here another party left the Co‘gitcini, 
giving excuses similar to those of the former deserters. They be- 
came the gens of Pi"bic¢d‘, or Pi®bicd‘gine (Deer Spring People), and 
they are now affiliated with the Co‘gitcini. At Pi"bigo‘ the wanderers 
desired their pet deer to go; but he refused to depart, and he re- 
mained with the gens of Pi*bicd‘gine. What finally became of him 
is not known. : ; 

40. In the course of time, all that was left of the western wander- 
ers, after these various desertions, arrived at Hyiecin. Big Knee 
still lived, but he was feeble and in his dotage, and he was not re- 
spected and obeyed as of old. Some of his gens, the (qa‘paha, fan- 
cied they detected a relationship between themselves and the newly 
arrived Qaclijni, because their names had a somewhat similar mean- 
ing, and their head-dresses and accoutrements were fashioned alike ; 
therefore they invited the Qaclijni to dwell with them. These two 
gentes have ever since been close friends, yet Cqa‘paha may marry 
with Qaclijni. = 

41. The bear was the last pet which the wanderers retained. When 
their journey was done they said to him, “ Our pet, you have served 
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us well; but we are now safe among our friends and need your ser- 
vices no more. If you wish you may leave us. There are many of 
your kind in Tcickai (the Chusca Mountains). Go: there and play 
with them.” So they turned him loose in Tcuckai, and bears have 
been very abundant there ever since. 

42. One of the gentes of the western immigrants was still name- 
less —the people to whom Estsanatlehi had given the wand of tur- 
quoise. They did not remain long in the San Juan valley, but soon 
after their arrival set out ona journey toward the south. After 
some days’ travel they encountered, among some high overhanging 
rocks, a small band of strangers speaking a language like their 
own, — a poor people who lived mostly on wild seeds and small ani- 
mals. They said that they had been created in the place where 
they were then living, only seven years previously and that they 
called themselves Tse‘gine, or Rock People. The nameless gens, 
however, gave them the name of Tse‘nahapilni, or Overhanging 
Rock People. 

43. The new-found people told the nameless gens of some Apaches 
who dwelt farther to the south, but not far away ; and thither both 
bands repaired. They found the Apaches at a place called Tcohonaa, 
where they all recognized each other as friends and embraced one 
another. When the visitors had been three years among the 
Apaches, the Tse‘nahapilni-left for the north to join the Navajos ; 
but the nameless gens stayed longer. At the end of that time, hav- 
ing determined to return to the Navajo camps on the San Juan, they 
packed up their goods and prepared to leave. As they stood all 
ready to depart, an old woman was observed walking around them. 
When she had made a complete circuit around the party she turned 
to them and said, “ You came to us without a name, and have dwelt 
seven years without a name among us; but you shall be nameless 
no longer ; you are henceforth Qonaga‘ni, or Walked-around People” 
[literally, People of the Walking-place]. 

44. When the Qonaga‘ni returned to the Navajos they found that 
their friends the Tse‘nahapilni had arrived before them, and had be- 
come close friends with the Tlastcini, the estcini, the Kinlitcini, 
and the Tsinajini. The Qonaga‘ni became in time affiliated with the 
gentes of Cd‘qani, Naqopani, Dsiltl4‘ni, and Cqa‘neza‘ni, and these 
five gentes are now as one people ; no man of one gens can marry a 
woman of another. 

45. There are two of the original gentes who came from the Pa- 
cific coast, namely, Ki*ad‘ni and Bigani, of whom it is not told when 
they received their names. The former signifies a high-standing 
stone building or pueblo. The people were not thus named because 
they had ever built or inhabited such a house, but because they were 
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for a long time encamped near an old ruined pueblo. [The stone 
wall mentioned in paragraph 36 probably has relation to their name.] 

46. About the time of the return of the Qonagd4‘ni, while some of 
the gens of Cqd‘paha were dwelling at Agahala‘ (Scattered Wool), 
these sent out at nightfall two of their children to a neighboring 
spring for water. When the children returned they brought with 
them two extra water-bottles, and being questioned, they said they 
had taken them away from two strange children whom they met at 
the spring. The parents denounced the theft, and went towards the 
spring to seek the strange children. When the latter were found 
they said : “ We belong to a band of wanderers who have come from 
a distance and are now encamped on yonder mountain. They sent us 
two here to look for water.” “Then wecan give your people a name,” 
said the Cqa‘paha. “We will call them Co‘bajnaaji” (Two Come 
for Water Together). The kind-hearted (qa‘paha bade the strange 
children rest in the lodge, and sent their own sons back to the camp 
of the strangers with water, and an invitation for the latter to join 
them. From this it came that Co‘bajnaaji is affiliated with (qa‘paha. 

47. The legend next tells us of two bands of Apaches and one 
band of Utes who joined the Navajos, and were not regarded as new 
gentes, but were adopted by the Cqa‘paha; it also tells of a third 
band of Apaches who dwelt first with Co‘goko"ji, but afterwards 
joined the Cqa‘paha, among whom their descendants are now called 
Co‘goko"ji. 

48. We next hear of parties of Zufii Indians, who came voluntarily 
to live among the (qd‘paha during periods of starvation in the Zufii 
villages, and who formed the gens Nanaccéji®. This is the Navajo 
name for the Zufiis, and is said to mean Black Horizontal Streak. 

49. About the time of the advent of the Zufiis, or a little later, 
there came from the west a strange people with painted faces, who 
were named (ildjéhi, and were supposed to have been a part of the 
nation now called Mojaves in the Colorado Cafion. The Gildjéhi 
first affiliated with the Nanaccéji, but to-day they are better friends 
with the Cqa‘tcini than with the Nanacc¢éji®. 

50. On one occasion a war party containing members of different 
gentes went from the San Juan settlements to a pueblo called Cai- 
beqogan, or House of Sand. Here two girls were captured by men 
of Tse‘jinkini and brought home as slaves. There was a salt lake 
near the House of Sand, and they had in the pueblo a gens of Salt 
People to which the girls belonged. From these girls have de- 
scended a numerous race, who bear the name Acihi, or Salt People, 
and who are affiliated with the capturing gens of Tse‘jinkini. 

51. Later, in a season of scarcity, some people voluntarily left the 
House of Sand to live with the Navajos. They said that in their own 
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pueblo there was a gens of Cqa‘paha, and hearing there was such a 
gens among the Navajos, they had come to join them; thus they be- 
came a part of Cqa‘paha, and were not formed into a new gens. 

52. A war party which went to raid around the pueblo of Jemez 
(called Maizeckij, or Coyote Pass, by the Navajos) brought back 
with them a girl. She was captured by one of the Tlastcini; was 
sold by her captors to one of the Tse‘jinkini; and became the progen- 
itor of the gens of Maigeckijni, or Coyote Pass People, who are now 
affiliated with Tse‘jinkini, the gens of the purchaser.! 

53. At some time, just when it is now forgotten, seven people 
voluntarily joined the Navajos, coming from a place called Tse‘yana- 
¢o‘ni, or Horizontal Water under the Cliffs. They came at first for 
a short visit only ; but, deferring their departure from time to time, 
they remained as long as they lived. The gens of the Tse‘yanagoni 
is now extinct. 

54. Once, while some of the gens of Bica‘ni were encamped at 
a place called Co‘tso (Big Water, or Big Spring), near the Carrizo 
Mountains, a man and a woman came out of the water and entered 
their camp. They formed the gens of Co‘tsoni, or Great Water 
People, who are affiliated with the Bicd‘ni. 

55. We must now consider to what extent this legend may be of 
aid to us in the study of the social organization of the Navajos. It 
seems, like the traditions of all primitive races, to consist of mate- 
rial of three sorts: The first is unquestionable myth, which, though 
it may not contain a word of truth, is pregnant with instruction to the 
discriminating seeker after truth ; the second lies across the dividing 
line between myth and history, — material in which the gaps of im- 
perfect tradition have been filled by the imagination of minds taught 
in the mythic school; the third is historic, — not absolutely veritable 
history (for where is such history to be found ?), but consisting of 
oral traditions not sufficiently antiquated to be greatly corrupted. 
It must be studied throughout inferentially, and with the correcting 
aid of all pertinent accessories ; with the aid of coniparative my- 
thology, of comparative history, of geography and topography, of the 
philology and sociology of the Navajos and surrounding tribes, with 
the aid of the traditions of surrounding tribes and of the written 
history of the Spanish, Mexican, and American occupations of New 
Mexico. It will be observed that much of the tale relates to events 
which occurred after the advent of the Spanish, and a very high 
antiquity is not claimed for the most remote events. With these 
observations concerning the legend kept in view, we will find it a 
valuable auxiliary to the study of the present division of the Nava 
jos into gentes and phratries. 


1 Fugitives from Spanish persecution at Jemez, were added to this gens later. 
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56. As previously intimated, I have collected other versions of 
this legend from Indians, but none as complete as the one presented. 
They all agree pretty well as to the main points; the differences are 
mostly in the less important particulars, such as the mythic circum- 
stances under which the names originated. Usually the differences 
are easily reconcilable, or apparent differences vanish on close exam- 
ination. 

57. This story, as I give it, is an epitome of one related by a ven- 
erable shaman named Qagali Nez, or Tall Chanter. It accounts for 
only thirty-eight gentes; but this informant named for me on this 
and other occasions forty-three gentes in all, two of which, he said, 
were extinct. Among the various lists in my possession none give 
a higher number than this ; in some I find names not included in the 
list of Tall Chanter, but these are offset by the omission of names 
which he mentions. If each name represents a different organiza- 
tion, we have at least fifty-one gentes in the tribe; but since we find 
in the legend instances of one gens having two names (paragraphs 
19, 31), it is not improbable that some names are duplicates. It is 
quite possible, however, that gentes derived from captive or en- 
slaved women added to the tribe since it has grown wealthy and 
powerful, and scattered over a wide territory, may exist in one part 
of the tribal domain unknown to the best-informed persons in 
another part. Extinct gentes may be forgotten by one informant 
and remembered by another. 

58. I present below (paragraph 61) a complete list of these names, 
The first forty-three are those of Tall Chanter, arranged to the thir- 
ty-eighth in the order in which they are introduced in the legend. 
Beside lists which I have obtained directly from Indians, I have had 
opportunities of consulting two others, unpublished, one of which 
was collected by Captain John G. Bourke, U. S. Army, and the other 
by Mr. R. L. Packard. Both were procured at Fort Defiance, Arizona, 
through the same interpreter, Mr. Henry Dodge. The legend, as I 
have said, accounts for thirty-eight gentes ; it may be only a coinci- 
dence that in the following list of fifty-one names only thirty-eight 
are well corroborated. For those marked with a star (*) I have the 
authority of one informant only, while upon those not so marked all, 
or nearly all, agree. 

59. In many cases two forms of the name of a gens have been 
noted, one with and one without a termination (gine, ni, or i) mean- 
ing “ people.” When two such forms are on record in my notes, I 
give here the simpler form first, and the other after in parenthesis ; 
but in all cases, to simplify study, I omit the word “people” from the 
English equivalents. 

60. Where more than one translation has been given me, I record 
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in the list that which I regard with the most favor; some of the 
translations are necessarily very liberal. There are names for which 
no brief English equivalents could be found, and for which, therefore, 
approximate equivalents had to be given ; names which require expla- 
nation rather than definition or synonymy, and names whose etymo- 
logical definitions do not convey their true meanings. For instance, 
Tse‘jingiai signifies a long line of black rocks standing up like a 
wall. This might mean an artificial wall of blackish stones, but as 
the result of much inquiry I learned that the name refers to a local- 
ity where there exists a formation known in geology as trap-dyke. 
This is the equivalent which I give for Tse‘jingiai in the following 
list, and yet I would hot venture to put both words in a dictionary 
as synonyms. In the name Co‘goko"ji the element ¢oko"j refers to 
anything which has a distinct but not repulsive taste; it has syno- 
nyms in other Indian languages, but not in English ; it applies to 
sugar and salt, but not to bitter barks. “Sapid” is not an equivalent. 
I know from explanation only that the water is supposed to have had 
an agreeable saline taste. 


61. LIST OF THE NAVAJO GENTES. 


1. Tse‘jinkfni, House of the Black Cliffs. 

2. Tse‘tlani, Bend of a Cafion. 

3. Dsilanogilni, Encircled Mountain. 

4. Qacka"qatsd (Qacka’qatsd¢ine), Much Yucca. 

5. Naqopani, Brown Streak ; Horizontal on the Ground. 
6. Tsinajini, Black Horizontal Forest. 

7. Cqa‘neza‘ (Cqa‘neza‘ni), Among the Scattered (Hills). 

8. Dsiltld‘ni, Base of the Mountain. 

g. Cqd‘paha (Cqd‘pahag¢ine), Among the Waters. 
10. Tsa‘yiski¢ni, Sage-brush Hill. 
11. Tsejingiai (Tse‘jingidi¢ine), Trap-dyke (see paragraph 60). 
12. Kldgi (Kldgi¢ine), (Name of an old pueblo.) 
13. Co‘qani, Beside the Water. 
14. CqA‘tcini, Among the Red (Waters or Banks). 
15. Kai (Kai¢ine), Willows. 
16. Kinlitci (Kinlitcini), Red House (of Stone). 

17. Gestcini, Red Streak. 

18. Tlastcini, Red Flat. 

19. Noga (Noca¢ine), Ute. 
20. Nakai (Nakai¢ine), White Stranger (Mexican). 
21. Co'yetlini, Junction of the Rivers. 
22. Qalto (Qaltso¢ine), Yellow Bodies (see paragraph 25, note). 
23. Co‘¢itcini, Bitter Water. 

*24. Maicd‘ (Maicd‘¢ine), Coyote Spring. 

25. Qaclfj (Qaclfjni), Mud. 
26. Co'¢okd’ji, Saline Water (see paragraph 60). 
27. Bi¢d‘ni, Folded Arms. 
28. Tsinsakd4¢ni, Lone Tree. 


29. Pi*bigd‘ (Pi*bicd¢ine), Deer Spring. 
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30. Tse‘nahapflni, Overhanging Rocks. 
31. Qonagd‘ni, Place of Walking. 
32. Ki*ad‘ni, High-standing House. 
33. Cotbajnaaj (Co*bajnaaji), Two Come for Water. 
34. Nanacg¢éji’, Black Horizontal Stripe Aliens (Zufii). 
#35. Cildjehi, (Not translated.) 
36. Acihi (Acihi¢ine), Salt. 
37. Mai¢eckij (Maig¢eckfjni), Coyote Pass (Jemez). 
#38. Tse‘yanaco‘ni [extinct], Horizontal Water under Cliffs. 
39. Co‘tsoni, Great Water. 
40. bBigani or Dsilgani, Brow of Mountain. 
41. Tse‘yikehe (Tse‘yikehe¢ine), Rocks Standing near One Another. 
#42. Tlizilani, Many Goats. 
#43. Co'tcalsicaya [extinct] Water under the “ Sitting Frog ” (?). 
*44. Aatsdsni, Narrow Gorge. 
*45. Nad‘i (Nad‘i¢ine), Monocline. 
#46. Yodo, Beads. 
#47. Ka‘nani, Living Arrows. 
*48. Tse‘¢qdni, Among the Rocks. 
*49. Lodka (Loka¢ine), Reeds (Phragmites). 
*so. Tse‘¢eckfjni, Rocky Pass. 
*51. Qoganlani, Many Huts. 


62. There is little doubt that in the majority of cases the names 
of Navajo gentes, which are not the names of tribes, are simply 
designations of localities. We do not arrive at this conclusion from 
the teachings of the legend alone, but from the meanings of the 
names themselves, so often unquestionably local. Indeed, in some 
cases, where we feel certain of a local origin for the appellation of a 
gens, the legend presents a different origin, as in the cases of the 
western immigrants who are said to be named from women who, in 
turn, were known by words they uttered when they first tasted of 
the different magic fountains. Where the legend positively states 
that a gens was named after a locality where it lived, we have little 
reason to doubt its truth, even though the interpretation of the name 
may not be above criticism. We are told in the abcve story not 
only that many of the gentes originated in localities whose names 
they bear, that often they had lived so long in these localities that 
the memory of man ran not to the contrary, that they believed them- 
selves created in these localities, but we are told that after they had 
become incorporated with the Navajo nation they often continued to 
live more or less apart down to a very recent day. Even when they 
lived in close proximity to one another in the valley of the San Juan, 
they did not mingle houses and farms promiscuously, but members 
of the same gens held somewhat together. Members of each and 
every gens may now be found scattered all over the Navajo country, 
and chiefs seem to exercise only local authority ; yet if you ask a 
Navajo what people any particular chief controls, he will invariably 
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give you the name of the gens, and not of the modern local group, 
to which such chief belongs. I have some reasons for believing 
that to this day, much as the gentes are scattered, some of them are 
still more prevalent than others in certain localities. However, 
leaving all uncertainties aside, we have facts enough to warrant us 
in concluding that most of these gentes were originally, and until 
quite recently, local exogamous groups, and not true gentes, accord- 
ing to Morgan’s definition. Whenever, as mentioned in the tradi- 
tion, from an alien race a new accession came, it received, as a rule, 
the name of the tribe or pueblo from which it was derived, as if the 
whole people thereof was regarded as an exogamous group. In few 
cases (paragraphs 15, 50, 51) do we find any regard paid to the former 
gentes of the new arrivals. 

63. Of tribes allied in language to the Navajos and Apaches, — 
that is, Athabascan tribes, among the nearest, geographically, are 
those of the Siletz Agency in Oregon. These Indians have been 
recently well studied, particularly with regard to their social organi- 
zation, by the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, to whom I am indebted for the 
information I here impart concerning them. They are now collected 
on a government reservation, and are divided into a series of exoga- 
mous clans (gentes we may call them), but each clan represents a 
different village in the Rogue River valley occupied by the Siletz 
Indians within the memory of men now living, and bears the name 
of the village from whence it came. As now no man may marry 
within his own clan, so in former days no man might marry within 
his own village ; he was obliged to seek his wife elsewhere. In short, 
the village was an exogamous group, such as the Navajo gens seems 
to have been. The names of the Siletz villages bear a general 
formative resemblance to the names of the Navajo gentes, but only 
in one instance do I find a close similarity ; this is in the name of the 
village of Tutuni, which has much the same sound and quite the same 
meaning as that of the Navajo gens Cd‘tsoni, or People of the Great 
Water. Having in view only such resemblances between these two 
branches of the same Athabascan stock, it is easy for us to suppose 
that they had at no distant day similar clan organizations, But a 
difficulty seems to arise when we learn that they have different laws 
with regard to the line of descent. Among the Navajos the child 
belongs to the gens of his mother; among the Siletz Indians, he be- 
longs to that of his father. There are some ethnologists who main- 
tain that the change from mother-right to father-right involves a 
great advance in civilization or in social organization, and a great 
lapse of time. There are others who consider the change a facile 
one, and cite instances where they have known it to occur. Among 


the Navajos it seems to involve no change at all, if we may judge 
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from the legend in which, as I will presently point out, descent in 
both lines seems to be recognized as determining consanguinity. If 
we have among the Navajos evidence of the existence of both 
father-right and mother-right, and among the Rogue River Indians 
evidence of father-right and no evidence to show that some regard 
is not paid to mother-right, the argument in favor of a former iden- 
tity of laws regulating descent and a similar origin of gentes, among 
these two tribes, will not appear unreasonable. 

64. Although the names of the Navajo gentes are not now totemic, 
the legend seems to indicate that some of them once were ; and al- 
though I have not discovered the existence of clan totems among 
the Navajos to-day, there are passages in the legend, and there are 
customs now existing among the people, which can be well explained 
by assuming that such totems once existed. The original gentes of 
the immigrants from the Pacific shore had, says the legend (para- 
graph 27) no names when the goddess Estsanatlehi sent them forth 
on their eastward journey ; later they acquired names apparently 
of local origin, like the older Navajo clan names. But when they 
set out on their journey each clan was provided with a different pet, 
a bear, a puma, a deer, snake, and a porcupine (paragraph 29). 
The Navajo word (li"), which in this connection I translate as “ pet,” 
means a domestic animal of any kind, of late years especially a 
horse ; it also means an animal fetich or personal animal totem. 
In the myth of the Mountain Chant, a Navajo youth is made to ad- 
dress his deer mask as “ cili®,” my pet. I might, then, have given 
the translation of this word as totem, and thus have avoided all argu- 
ment at the expense of the reader’s enlightenment. Again, when 
these clans had received local names, the pets were set free. These 
passages, and others in the legend, allude in all likelihood, to the 
former use of totemic clan-symbols, probably to the existence of 
totemic clan-names, and possibly to a custom, not now practised by 
the Navajos, of keeping in captivity live totemic animals, —a cus- 
tom common to the ancient Mexicans and the modern Pueblos. The 
story of the Deer Spring People (paragraph 39) affords, perhaps, the 
best evidence in favor of totemic names to be found in the legend. 
It is related that a portion of the Bitter Water People (Co‘gitcini), 
becoming weary of travel, remained at a place called Deer Spring, 
where they became afterwards known as the Pi"bicd‘gine, or Deer 
Spring People ; that here the deer was desired to depart, but refused 
to do so, and remained with the people who stopped behind at the 
spring, and that what finally became of him is not known. Assum- 
ing that the immigrants from the west had once totemic names, we 


1 The Mountain Chant: A Navajo Ceremony. Fifth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1888, pp. 395, 466. 
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explain this part of the tale by saying that it was people of the deer 
gens who stayed behind, and naturally gave their name to the spring 
where they remained, that in the course of time they became as the 
People of the Deer Spring, and that, as they still retain their old 
totemic name in a changed form, the story-teller is constrained to 
say that the fate of the deer is not known, On the same assump- 
tion, an explanation similar in part to the above may be given for the 
origin of the names of some gentes not derived from the western 
immigrants, such as the Maigd‘gine, or Coyote People, who were 
picked up by immigrants en route. These called themselves Maigine, 
or Coyote People; but they are called now by the Navajos after the 
spring (Maico‘) where they lived, — the spring probably being named 
from the people who dwelt there. The gens of Qacka"qatsdgine, or 
Much Yucca People, we are told (paragraph 6), was originally called 
Qacka*¢ine, or Yucca People, and the land where it dwelt Qacka"gatso, 
“ because many yuccas grew there,” say my informants. May we not 
say instead, ‘‘ because many people of the Yucca clan lived there ” ? 
Another circumstance which may be regarded as pointing to a for- 
mer clan totemism is the existence among the Navajos of certain 
taboos ; these are chiefly fish and natatorial birds. When we read, 
in the legend, that before they joined the Navajos the Tse‘tlani lived 
on duck and snakes (paragraph 4), we need not suppose that this is 
said with a view to commiserate them on the inferiority of their diet, 
but merely, perhaps, to show that they had not the same taboo as the 
original gentes, and that, whatever other things they may have had in 
common with the latter, they differed in this particular. 

65. As we follow the tale, we observe that different gentes are 
received into the tribe with different degrees of willingness on both 
sides. In some cases two parties, meeting for the first time, throw 
themselves at once into each other’s arms, Clans dwelling on the 
Pacific coast hear of the existence of kindred tribes far to the east, 
set out over a long and dangerous route to join them and, arriving 
among the Navajos, are received at once and without question. On 
the other hand, we hear of clans who remain for a long time neigh- 
bors of the Navajos before they enter into tribal relations with them ; 
of other clans descended from captives taken from hostile tribes ; and 
of others who only seek a refuge among the Navajos from starvation 
or persecution. We can broadly divide the accessions into two 
classes, the ready and the reluctant, and it remains for us to conjec- 
ture what social element produced this difference. I have little 
doubt that this element was language. We observe that all gentes 
derived from the Apaches, a tribe allied in language to the Navajos, 
are to be classed among the ready, while all accessions from tribes 
which we now know to speak tongues alien to the Navajo, belong to 
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the reluctant. Reasoning then from the known to the unknown, we 
can, if we accept the legend, without much difficulty distinguish the 
gentes of Tinneh or Athabascan origin from those of alien origin in 
the present highly complex tribe known as the Navajos. What lan- 
guage the Cqa‘paha spoke we do not know, but the legend tells us 
that it was different to the Navajo. I have procured a short list of 
ancient Navajo words (before the advent of the Cqa‘paha) with their 
modern synonyms. Perhaps I may yet succeed in getting a list of 
the Cqa‘paha as it was. It is not, however, until all the languages 
of the Southwest have been thoroughly studied that we can even 
approximately determine all the elements of the Navajo tongue, —a 
tongue which will no doubt reveal an interesting array of loan-words 
to the future philologist. 

66. It may be noted that in the legend frequent allusions are 
made to gentes forming with other gentes special friendships and 
affiliations, which were often of such a nature as to preclude marriage 
between members of different gentes. This system of affiliation 
divides the Navajo gentes into a number of groups which have no 
special names, and which in other respects differ somewhat from the 
subtribal groups of other races. Yet they are so closely analogous 
to the phratry as defined by Morgan that I can do no better than 
apply to them this name, which he has adopted for us from the 
Greeks. 

67. Different informants divide the tribe into somewhat different 
phratral groups. Tall Chanter made but nine phratries. Captain 
Bourke’s informant made eleven, with three independent gentes. 
The numbers made by others range from eight to twelve. The ar- 
rangement of gentes into phratries are somewhat different. The ma- 
jority of these discrepancies may be accounted for otherwise than , 
by supposing ignorance on the part of the informants, or error on 
the part of the recorders. It is to be observed that in the legend 
mention is made of cases in which gentes have in the course of 
time changed their phratral affiliations, and there is one case given 
where one gens belongs to two phratries (paragraphs 40, 68). In- 
quiry on this point has elicited the information that such cases are 
not uncommon; and again there are sub-phratries, 7. ¢., a certain 
number of gentes in a phratry are more intimately related to one 
another than they are to the other affiliated gentes. In short, the 
Navajo phratry is not always a homogeneous organization, and infor- | 
mants may differ without invalidating each other’s testimony. It 
would have been well had I found an intelligent man for each gens 
to give me his own phratra] affiliations ; but this plan did not occur 
to me until quite recently, when the opportunity to pursue it was 
lacking, and when I had advanced far in the study and comparison 
of my records. 
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68. The nine phratries, as given by Tall Chanter, are as follows :— 

I. 1, Cqd‘paha; 2, Tsa‘yiski¢ni; 3, Tse‘jingiai; 4, Klogi; 5, Qaltso; 6, Co‘baj- 
naaj. 
II. 1, Tsinajini; 2, Kinlitcl; 3, Gestcini; 4, Tlastcini; 5, Tse‘nahapflni; 6, 
Tlizilani. 

III. 1, Tse‘jinkfni ; 2, Acihi ; 3, Mai¢eckfj; 4, Dsilnaogilni; 5, Qacka"*qatsd; 6, 
Tse‘tlani. 

IV. 1, Cqd‘tcini; 2, Kai; 3, Nanaccéji*; 4, Tse‘yikehe ; 5, Cildjéhi. 

V. 1, Cotyetlini; 2, Noga; 3, Nakai. 

VI. 1, Cd‘tsoni; 2, Bigd‘ni; 3, Qaclfj; 4, Bigani; 5, Ki*ad‘ni. 

VII. 1, Co‘¢itcini; 2, Pi*bigd‘; 3, Tsinsakd¢ni. 

VIII. 1, Cd‘qani; 2, Dsiltl4‘ni ; 3, Naqopani; 4, Cqa‘nez4‘; 5. Qonaga‘ni. 

1X. 1, Maigd‘; 2, Co‘¢okd"ji. 

Tse‘yanago‘ni and Co‘tcalsigaya are extinct. 


69. The following are the eleven phratries recorded by Captain 
Bourke : — 


I. 1, Cd'tsoni ; 2, Bigani; 3, Qaclfj; 4, Tse‘¢eckfjni. 

II. 1, Qonagd4‘ni; 2, Dsiltla‘ni; 3, Cd‘qani; 4, Cqa‘nezd‘; 5, Naqopani. 

III. 1, Acihi; 2, Tse‘jinkini; 3, Mai¢eckfj. 

IV. 1, Cq4‘paha ; 2, Qdltso; 3, Tsa’yiski¢ni; 4, Co‘bajnaaj. 

V. 1, Co‘gitcini; 2, Tsinsakd¢ni; 3, Pi*bigd‘; 4, Aco‘tsdsni. 

VI. 1, Co¢okd*ji; 2, Tsefingiai; 3, Klogi. 

VII. 1, Nanacgéji*; 2, Cqd‘tcini. 

VIII. 1, Dsilnaocfini; 2, Yo; 3, Tse‘yikehe; 4, Tse‘nahapflni. 

IX. 1, Tlastcini; 2, Kinlitci; 3, Tsinajini; 4, Zestcini; 5, Ka‘nani; 6, Ldka. 

X. 1, Nakai; 2, Co‘yetlini. 

XI. 1, Ki*ad‘ni; 2, Bigd‘ni; 3, Dsilgani. 

Qacka"gats&, Qoganlani, and Kai are unaffiliated gentes. 

70. At the first glance the above lists would seem to be widely 
different ; but on examination this apparent difference is found to 
depend largely on difference of arrangement. For twenty-nine of 
the thirty-eight best authenticated gentes the two lists agree, as 
shown in the following table, where the phratries of Tall Chanter are 
indicated in Arabic numerals, and those of Captain Bourke in Ro- 
man :— 

1. (1V.) Cqd‘paha, Tsa‘yiskf¢ni, Qaltso, Co‘bajnaaj. 

2. (IX.) Tsinajfni, Kinlitci, Cestcini, Tlastcini. 

3- (II1.) Tsejinkini, Acihi, Mai¢eckfj. 

4. (VIL.) Cqa‘tcini, Nanac¢éji’. 

5. (X.) Cotyetlini, Nakai. 

6. (1) Cd'tsoni, Qaclfj, Bigani ; (X1.) Bicd‘ni, Ki*ad‘ni. 

7. (V.) Co‘¢itcini, Pi*bi¢d‘, Tsinsakd¢ni. 

8. (II.) Cd‘qani, Dsiltl4‘ni, Naqopani, Cqa‘nez4‘. 

9. (VI.) Co%-¢okd*ji. 

Among all phratry lists in my possession I find an equal or greater 
agreement than the above concerning the well-authenticated gentes ; 
it is in giving the affinities of the ill-authenticated that the diversities 
mostly occur. 
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71. The reasons assigned in the legend for the incorporation of 
gentes into phratries are various. Sometimes two or more gentes 
live as near neighbors for a long time and gradually become affil- 
iated (paragraphs 5, 7, 13, e¢ a/.); on other occasions two gentes dis- 
cover that their names are synonymous (paragraph 40), or that their 
dress and accoutrements are alike (paragraphs 6, 10), and hence con- 
clude that some old relationship must exist between therm; but 
when we come to recent and historic days, we find reasons of a dif- 
ferent character given. A man of the Noca or Ute gens captures a 
Mexican woman; her children take the name of Nakai, or Mexican, 
as a gens, but they belong to the phratry of her captor (paragraph 
23). Why? Is it not because her captor became the father of her 
children? Again, men of Tse‘jinkini capture a woman of the Salt 
gens of Caibehogan ; her children form the gens of Acihi or Salt, 
and belong to the phratry of Tse‘jinkini (paragraph 50). A man of 
Tlastcini takes captive a woman of Jemez, but sells her to a man of 
Tse‘jinkini; in this case the descendants belong to the gens of 
Jemez, or Maigeckjini, and to the phratry of Tse‘jinkini; that is, 
not to the phratry of the captor, but to that of the purchaser, who 
is also no doubt the father of her children. We have some evidence, 
then, that as the gens transmits mother-right, so the phratry trans- 
mits father-right. Can the modern Navajo marry into the phratry 
of his father? I regret that I cannot answer this question. 

72. It is held by Morgan and others that modern gentes are but 
divisions of parent gentes which are now represented by the phra- 
tries ; in other words, that gentes have arisen by a process of seg- 
mentation. According to the legend, some such segmentation has 
taken place to a limited extent among the Navajos (paragraphs 33, 38, 
39), but in the majority of instances phratries are formed by the ag- 
gregation of gentes, a process exactly opposite to that described by 
Morgan. We do not rely on the legend alone for evidence of this ; 
it requires no argument to show that at least the gentes derived from 
alien tribes must be additions to the phratry from without. Morgan 
finds that among the tribes which he has studied the phratry bears 
the name of one of its gentes,—the gens which is supposed to 
have suffered division. The Navajos give no formal name to their 
phratries; yet I find a tendency among them, when speaking of 
their phratral affiliations, to refer more frequently to some one 
gens — usually the most ancient or most numerous —than to any 
other in the phratry. Thus aman of the gens of Tsa‘yiskigini in 
the first phratry (paragraph 68) is more likely to say he belongs to 
the phratry of Cqa‘paha than to that of Qaltso. It is easy to be- 
lieve that this tendency might in time culminate in the permanent 
selection of a name for a phratry. 

Washington Matthews. 
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NOTES UPON THE GENTILE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
APACHES OF ARIZONA. 


Tue identity of the Apache and Navajo languages is a fact too 
well known to need more than mention: the two tribes, although at 
the present time under perfectly independent governments, are still 
to some extent intermarried, and there exists occasionally a brisk 
trade in the blankets and other textile work of the Navajos. For at 
least a decade after the annexation of New Mexico to the United 
States the Navajos were classed as the “ Apache-Navajo,” but of 
late years the segregation has become more and more complete 
The first question which presents itself after hearing read the list 
of the gentes of the one tribe is, how many of the names given can 
be detected in the other. The following, obtained with great care 
from prominent and reliable Apache medicine-men and others, and 
checked and corrected at every possible opportunity, is believed to be 
as accurate as such a list can be made. 

Different authorities were asked at various times and in various 
places to supply all they knew upon the subject, and after the lists 
thus obtained had been harmonized, members of the tribe were 
always required to give the name of the particular gens to which 
they belonged. The first list of the Apache gentes was derived 
from “Dick,” “ Tanoli,” Eskiminzin, “ Eskinospus,” and others, at 
San Carlos Agency and Fort Apache, Arizona, in October, 1881, and 
October, 1882. 

1. Satchin, Red Rock,! 

2. Destchin, Red Clay or Red Paint. 

3. Tzeskadin, The Fallen Cottonwood. 

4. Tuakay, Salt, or Salt Springs. 

5. Tzolgan, White Mountain. 

6. Klokadakaydn, Carrizo, or Arrow Reed. 

7. Tzintzilchutzikadn, Acorn. 

8. Tzlanapah, Big Band. Also translated Plenty of 

Water. 
. Tudisishn, Black Water. 

10. I-ya-aye, Sun Flower (see 24). 

11. Indelchidnti. Pine. 

12. Ki-ya-jani, Alkali. 

13. Akonye, People of the Cafion. 

14. Kaynaguntl, People at Mouth of Cafion. 


1 The orthography employed when notes were first taken among the Apaches 
in 1869 and succeeding years was that which gave to each letter the phonetic 
values of the elements of the Spanish language ; it has never been changed. 
The interpreters who have aided me during the past twenty-one years are, “ Con- 
cepcion,” “ Severiano,” “ José Maria,” “ Antonio Besias,” “ Montoya,” Al. Seiber, 
Frank Bennett, George Wrattan, Joe Felmer, C. E. Cooley, and others. 
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15. Pe-iltzun, Buckskin. 

16. Chilchadilklogue, Grassy Hill People. 

17. Nata-tla-diltin, Mescal, or Century Plant. 

18. Tza-é-delkay. White Sand. 

19. Kay-jatin. Willow, called also Kay-tzen-lin. 

20. Mayndeshkish. Coyote Pass. 

21. Tush-tun, Fly. (Water or Dragon Fly.) 

22. Tze-binaste, Round Rock, or Rolling Rock, or Circle 
of Rocks. 

23. Tu-tonashkisd, Water Tanks. 

24. Ya-chin = Mesquite. (See 10.) 

25. Tzis-eque-tzillan, Twin Peaks. 

26. Tiz-sessinaye, Little Cottonwood Jungle. 

27. Tze-ches-chinne, Black Rock. 

28. Nato-o-tzuzn, Point of Mountain. 


At the conference in which the above names were given, no Water 
Clan was named, but later on the Tutzose or Tutzone (29) was added, 
as was likewise 

30. Chiltneyadnaye Walnut. 

31. Yogoyekaydn. Juniper. 

32. Tze-tzes-kadn, (Knife-edge or Top of Hill) People. 


33. Inoschujéchen, (Bear Berry.) 
34- Gontiel. Broad River (Gila). 


THE TONTO APACHES. 





A very considerable body of the Apache-Navajo tribe, called the 
Tontos (Fools), said by tradition to have been the first to force a 
way down below the Little Colorado, and to have considerably inter- 
married with the people of Pueblo characteristics whom they found 
in the newly conquered region, used to possess the country from the 
San Francisco Mountain to the Gila River, but since their complete 
subjection by General Crook, in 1873, have been peaceably farming 
at the San Carlos. 

Patchin, one of their principal chiefs, dictated the following list of 
gentes :— 


. Destchetinaye, Tree in Spring of Water. 
. Chisnedinadinaye, Walnut. 

. Yagoyecayn, Juniper. 

Klugaducayn, Arrow Reed. 

. Tit-sessinaye, Little Cottonwood Jungle. 
. Tutzose, Plenty of Water. 

. Tutsoshin, (Not translated.) 

. Nagosugn, (Not translated.) Farmers. 
. Tegotsugn, (Not translated.) 

. Gadinchin, Rush. 

. Tziltadin, Mountain Slope. 

. Kayjatin, Willow. 

. Nagokaydn, Pass in Mountains. 


© CNAuNPwWDhH = 
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The spelling varies from that of the Apache dialect proper, be- 
cause the Tontos pronounced differently. The renewal of a more 
intimate association with the other divisions of the Apache family 
at San Carlos is, however, rapidly assimilating the several dialects 
into a homogeneous tongue. The Tontos are now careful to speak 
the Apache language correctly, but numbers of them still possess a 
fluent knowledge of the Mojave, as, for example, Patchin himself, 
who had the second name, this time in the Mojave tongue, of “ Pula- 
sava-trapa,” or “ White-spotted Forehead.” 

Chimahuevi-Sal, an Indian of the Chimahuevi tribe, who had risen 
to the chief position among the Apache-Yumas, another of the 
bands, massed on the San Carlos, was very reluctant to speak about 
their gentes, although he at last admitted that there were four (4), 
each getting its designation from the locality in which it had once 
sided. These are:— 


1. Cuatha-towaya, Yellow-faced Mountain. 
2. Huatafieva, (Not translated.) 

3. Yocaloca, Crooked Willow. 

4. Harcuva, Last Water. 


Lest the names, Apache-Yumas and Apache-Mojaves, may prove 
misleading, I will here say that I was assured on the present and on 
many other occasions that they were in no way different from the 
Yumas and Mojaves respectively, except in living the life of nomads 
in the mountains instead of cultivating the soil in the Colorado valley. 

They speak a language entirely different from that of the Apaches, 
but having essentially the same manners and customs, and being in- 
spired with an equally fierce hostility towards the whites, were gen- 
erally classed in military reports among the Apaches. 

My informants from this tribe were “ Mirija” (Thin), “ Macua” 
(Quail), “Pit” (Round), “ Piquedokesilté” (Turk’s-head Cactus), 
“ Chiquito-je” (Little Hairy Man), “ Huanatzeco” (some kind of a 
plant), “ Jime-hual-paimi ” (No Calves to his Legs), and “ Pay-kule” 
(The Tall Man), all chiefs of respectability, and very reliable per- 
sons. 

Their clans, they said, were : — 


1. Tutaclacua, Walnut. 

2. Ha-caruya, Warm Springs. 

3. Itashacovaté, Cottonwood. 

4, Pial-nucho-pa, Mescal. 

§. I-aj4-sush-chulva, Stick in Water. 

6. Aja-cuhuifia-huifia, Willow Thicket. 
7. Aja-kay-kiopa, Aspen. 

8. Cuadracamé, White grass Plain. 


Introducing a comparison first between the Apaches and Tontos, 
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and then between the Apaches and Navajos, because all these are of 
one blood and language, and excluding the Yumas and Mojaves for the 
reason that they pertain to a different stock, we see that the Apache 
gentes numbered respectively 6, 19, 25, 26, 28, and 30 agree with 
those of the Tontos marked respectively 4, 12, 11, 1, and 5 (these 
two Tonto gentes seem to be fragments of the one gens), 8 and 2. 

An examination of the list submitted by Surgeon Matthews, allow- 
ing for difference in orthography, will show that Navajo No. 3 is 
the Apache 25; Navajo 6 seems to be Apache 27; Navajo 15 is 
Apache 19 and Tonto 12; Navajo 17 is Apache 1 and 2; Navajo 10 
is Apache 25 and Tonto 11; Navajo 11 may be Apache 27; Navajo 
32 the Apache 12; Navajo 26 seems to be Apache 4; Navajo 32 
is apparently Apache 22; Navajo 50 suggests Apache 27; Na- 
vajo 39 is Apache 29 and Tonto 6; Navajo 23 is beyond question 
Apache 9 ; Navajo 31 may be Apache 13 ; Navajo 28 is undoubtedly 
Apache 3. 

The Apaches have also among them Tze-kinne, or Stone-house 
People, descendants of the Cliff-dwelling Sdbaypuris, whom they 
drove out of Aravypa Cafion and forced to flee to the Pimas for 
refuge about a century ago; and also Nakaydi, or descendants of 
Mexican captives. This word Nakaydi contains the radicle “ kay,” 
white ; but the meaning has no reference to color at all, but, as I 
was assured, refers to the Mexican mode of walking with the toes 
turned out. 

This is certainly a most encouraging parallelism, when it is known 
that these two great arms of a bellicose family have been conquer- 
ing and absorbing in two different directions, —the Navajos among 
the Zufiis, Rio Grande Pueblos, and Jemez People to the east ; and 
the Apaches among Pimas, Mojaves, and tribes closely affiliated to 
the Mexicans, to the south. 

This matter of absorption is well understood among the Indians 
themselves. I have had, from the Pueblos of San Juan, San Ildefonso, 
Santa Clara, Santana, Zia, Jemez, and San Felipe, narrations of 
events, in their struggle to escape the Spanish yoke in 1680, that 
were almost historically accurate. I have had from Pedro Pino, and 
other head men of the Zufiis, statements showing that they well 
knew that whole villages had thrown themselves into the arms of the 
fierce and cruel Apache-Navajo to escape the arms of the fiercer and 
more cruel Caucasian. In my journal of November 24, 1881, I find 
this statement: “The Zufiis know that the Navajos have among 
them clans known as the Jemez People, Pueblos, and Zufii People, 
and in speaking of the last say that they once formed the bulk of 
the Maiz or Corn gens of their own tribe. Some little communi- 
cation is still kept up with them, and many of these Navajos still 
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retain the language of the mother tribe. They are counted among 
the best blanket-makers and artisans of the Navajos.” 

Almost the same story was told me by the people of the Laguna 
Pueblo in October, 1881. 

I also recall that during my visits to Zufii, whenever any great 
religious festival was to be celebrated, parties of Navajos, but not of 
other tribes, were sure to be on hand and to be treated with every 
consideration. Mr. Frank Cushing should be able to impart much 
information on this point. 


CHIRICAHUA APACHES. 


The Chiricahuas have for so long a time been separated from the 
rest of the Apaches that I did not expect much success from my in- 
vestigations upon the subject of their gentile divisions ; for twenty- 
five years they had been blood-thirsty outlaws, plundering and defy- 
ing two nations, and apparently indifferent to all obligations of law 
and order. Yet when General Crook led his bold expedition into 
the heart of the Sierra Madre, Mexico, in 1883, and surprised the 
stronghold of “ Chato” and “Geronimo,” I was fortunate enough to 
be able to impress upon the prisoners, especially the women and 
children, that it was necessary to know what clan they belonged to, 
in order the more readily to distribute rations each day. The result 
was, I soon ascertained that there were four principal clans and one 
very small one. At the first examination, made before a great num- 
ber had surrendered, sixty-four (64) gave in their names as Chokonni, 
or Juniper. 

(2.) Three (3) as Iya-dye. 

(3.) Four (4) as Chi-é, or Red Paint People. 

(4.) Eleven (11) as Tidendaye, or Nindahe. 

(5.) And eight (8) as Nadohotzosn. 

In the same manner I learned from later arrivals that the great 
majority of the Chiricahuas were almost evenly divided between 
Chokonni and Chi-¢, the remarkable thing being the youngest chil- 
dren seemed to be able to tell their lineage, although this is a topic 
that the adult Indian is generally disinclined to explain or discuss. 

Gens No. 1 of the Chiricahuas is the same as No. 31 of the 
Apaches proper, although a material divergence in the pronunciation 
is observable. 

No. 2 is the Apache No. 10. 

No. 3 is the Apache No. 2 (Dest-chi = Red C/ay). 

No. 4 is a word meaning “ Strangers,” — the descendants of Mex- 
icans and of Indians, most probably Opatas, with whom at intervals 
in the past the Chiricahuas lived on terms of peace at Basaraca, Ba- 
vispe, and Janos. It is essentially the same clan as the Nakaydi of 
Apaches and Navajos. 
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No. 5 seems to be the Apache No. 28. 
Before going farther, let me write down the list of the gentes of 


the tribes living near the Apaches. Those of the Moquis, as ob- 
tained by myself, are :! — 


1. Parrot. g. Badger. 17. Tobacco. 
2. Cottonwood. 1o. Butterfly. 18. Cotton Tail Rabbit. 
3- Macaw. 11. Coyote. 19. Blue Seed Grass (Gra- 
4- Corn. 12. Skeleton. ma). 
5. Frog. 13. Bear. 20. Bunch Grass. 
6. Turkey. 14. Hemlock. 21. Deer. 
7. Eagle. 15. Rattlesnake. 22. Yellow Wood. 
8. Sun. 16. Dove. 23. Squash. 
THE GENTES OF ZUNI. 
1. Water. 9g. Road Runner (The Chapparal 
2. Crane. Cock). 
3. Eagle. 10. Tobacco. 
4- Bear. 11. Yellow Stick (Palmilla, or else the 
5. Coyote. Yucca). 
6. Macaw. 12. Sun. 
7. Corn. 13. Sun Flower. 
8. Tortoise. 14. Badger. 


Given in Spanish by Pedro Pino, of the Eagle Clan, May, 1881. 


The other pueblos of New Mexico and one in Texas, which were 
all visited by me in 1881 and 1882, furnished lists of gentes closely 
similar to those of the Moquis and Zufiis, which approach those of 
the Plains tribes in the frequency of the occurrence of Animal Titles.” 
Thus in the Moqui list, out of a total of twenty-three gentes, we 
have fourteen Animal, eight Plant, and one Natural Element (Fire) 


1 See Snake Dance of the Moquis, p. 336, London and New York, 1884. 

2 The gentile organization of the various Pueblos in the valleys of the Rio 
Grande, the Puerco, and the Jemez rivers is arranged on one and the same prin- 
ciple. A few examples may prove instructive. 


PUEBLO OF SAN FELIPE. 


This pueblo had at one time, so my Indian guides said, the same gentes as 
Laguna and Acoma. 





| 


1. Eagle. 7. Turkey. 13. Evergreen Oak (ex- 
2. Sun (almost extinct). 8. Coyote. tinct). 
3. Water. 9. Turtle Dove. 14. Badger (extinct). 
4. Antelope. 10. Bunchi(native tobacco). 15. Macaw (extinct). 
5. Corn. 11. Chalchihuitl. 16. Bear (extinct). 
6. Frog. 12. Snake (extinct). 

PUEBLO OF SANTANA. 
1. Turkey. 5. Macaw. 8. Snake. 
2. Chalchihuitl. 6. Corn. g. Badger. 
3. Turtle Dove. 7. Eagle. 10. Bear. 
4- Coyote. 
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Title. The Zufis, out of a total of fourteen, give eight Animal, four 
Plant, and two Natural Element (Fire and Water) Titles. 

On the other hand, in the total of more than fifty gentes of the 
Navajos collected’ and analyzed by Surgeon Matthews, — a list 
which, although larger, agrees very closely with one obtained by my- 
self at Fort Defiance, Arizona, in May, 1881, and may be accepted 
as perfectly accurate, — there is wot a single animal title. We must 
understand that the Deer Spring People are not the Deer People, 
and we can hardly consider in this connection the clan known as the 
“Many Goats,” since these domestic animals, together with sheep, 
cows, horses, and donkeys, the peach, apricot, and cherry, the 
wheeled wagon and the crude plow, were first introduced to the 
Indians of New Mexico by the Franciscan missionaries (A. D. 1581- 

PUEBLO OF ZIA. 


(Once a town of large size, but not more than fifteen families lived there at the 
time of my visit in 1881.) 


1. Turtle Dove. 4. Corn. 7. Sage Brush. 
2. Bunchi (native tobacco). 5. Eagle. 8. Pumpkin. 
3. Bear. 6. Coyote. 


PUEBLO OF JEMEZ. 
(Population in 1881, 401.) 


1. Chalchihuitl. 5. Evergreen Oak. 8. Badger. 
2. Coyote. 6. Sun. g. Pumpkin. 
3. Corn. 7. Eagle. 10. Crow (only one man 
4 Pine. left). 
PUEBLO OF COCHITI. 
1. Macaw. 5. Water. g. Corn. 
2. Melon. 6. Evergreen Oak. 10. Bear. 
3. Eagle. 7. Antelope. 11. Turkey. 
4. Sun. 8. Badger. 12. Coyote. 


PUEBLO OF ISLETA (TEXAS). 
(This pueblo is completely Mexicanized; in 1881 it contained thirty-six families 
and four widows.) 


1. Corn. _ 9. Turtle Dove. 

2. Eagle. 8. Rabbit. 

3. Sun. 9. Watermelon, or Pumpkin.! 
4. Water. 10. Goose, or Turkey.4 

5. Chalchihuitl. 11. Coyote (extinct). 

6. Bear. 12. Snake (extinct). 


There were found representatives of two distinct Coyote gentes; a husband, 
who called himself a Coyote del Sol, and his wife, who was a Coyote del Chamisa 
(Sage Brush), the Coyote Clan of the ruined pueblo of Cicuye, or Pecos, amalga- 
mated with Jemez, and so called for distinction. 

For the frequent if not invariable use of Animal Titles for the Gentes of our 
Plains Indians, Australians, etc., see Frazer's 7ofemism, Morgan's Ancient Society, 
Andrew Lang’s Myth and Ritual, and the works of Herbert Spencer, W. Robert- 
son Smith, and others. 

1 Informant could not give the Spanish names. 
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1650). Of all the gentes obtained from Apaches, Apache-Yumas, 
Apache-Mojaves, Tontos, and Chiricahuas, let it be observed that 
only one —the “Tush-tun,” or Dragon Fly — can be, in any sense, 
considered an Animal Title. Of the Plant Titles, which upon super: 
ficial view are plenty enough, few, I am prepared to assert, would 
stand the test of a severe philological examination. Take, for ex 
ample, numbers 7 and 17, translated briefly as Acorn and Mescal 
respectively, but which should be translated ‘‘ The place of Acorns” 
and “ The place of Mescal.” Again, number 19, Kay-jatin, or Willow, 
should be translated, ‘ The pass or trail through the Willows.” 

In one word, the entire nomenclature of the Apache and Navajo 
Gentile System ts locative or topographical, These people were no- 
mads of nomads, and as such more likely to designate the subdivi- 
sions of the tribe by peculiarities of the Laditat of each.! 

The Apaches never emblazoned totems upon their shields, but the 
Zufiis were careful to do so.? 

At first my mind was oppressed with doubt as to whether or not 
I had discovered a list of Apache gentes or a list of Apache bands ; 
these chilling doubts disappeared under the bright light of increasing 
knowledge. 

The Apache of the Dest-chin, or any other clan, cannot marry in 
his own clan: he must marry a Ki-ya-hanni girl, or some one not 
related to him. His children will belong to the clan of the mother, 
which really has more power over them than he has himself. He 
will, however, always remain, as he was before his marriage, a Dest- 
chin, and when he dies the members of that clan will bury him. 

Polygamy is the nuptial law, but it is not without certain restric- 
tions. A man will marry his wife’s younger sisters as fast as they 
grow to maturity, or, if his first wife have no sisters, then he will try 
to marry in the same clan, because, as my informants assured me, 
there will be less danger of the women fighting. 

A man marries his brother’s widow (he must exercise this right 
within a year, or the woman is free to marry whom and when she 
pleases). If the widow be not married, as she has had a right to ex- 
pect, then she is at liberty to look around for a mate, and the general 


1 “The great Chippewyan family in the North, we are well assured, have them 
(totems) not.” Zanner’s Narrative, New York, 1830, p. 13. 

2 Frazer shows that “ while totemism as a religion tends to pass into the wor- 
ship first of animal gods, and next of anthropomorphic gods with animal attributes, 
totem clans tend, under the same social conditions, to pass into local clans. 
Amongst the Kurnai, shut in between the mountains and the sea, phratries and 
clans have been replaced by exogamous local groups, which generally take their 
name from the districts. . . ~The Coast Murring tribe in New South Wales 
has also substituted exogamous local groups for kinship divisions.” Zotemism, 
J. G. Frazer, M. A., Edinburgh, 1887, p. go. 
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practice is for her to intimate her affection in the following manner : 
she studies the patterns in which the adored one is wont to paint his 
face, and imitates them closely, changing as he changes, etc. Should 
a stranger step in and marry the widow before the expiration of the 
allotted time, the aggrieved party has a right to demand an indem- 
nity to the value of the goods which his brother gave for the woman; 
but no such claim can be set up where the offender belongs to the 
same clan, because all members of the same clan are brothers. 

When on the war-path, the clans camp together, and go into an 
engagement together. I had especially good opportunities for learn- 
ing this on General Crook’s expedition to the Sierra Madre, where 
a larger number of Apache warriors were combined than ever before 
or since.! There is blood composition for murder ; the relatives, the 
clansmen of the murdered party, must be satisfied. 

In addition to this system of clans, the Apaches have bands, well 
defined and easily recognized, — the Gilenos, Pinals, Sierra Blancas, 
and so on. 

Whenever an Apache prisoner was asked to name his people, he 
invariably gave one of the names on this list ; indeed, when one 
Apache meets another, his first question is not “ What is your name?” 
but “ What is your people?” 2 When a Navajo comes over to the 
Apache country to sell blankets, people of his own clan, if any there 
be, take care of him ; to this rule we must expect many exceptions, 
the Apaches resembling ourselves in sometimes having friends who 
are more congenial than relations. 

When Pa-na-o-tishn (“ The Coyote saw him”) escaped from the 
Chiricahuas (in March, 1883) he told our Apache scouts that he was 


1 Mixtecs “ Sacaban para la Guerra la gente por barrios i la guiaban los Capi- 
tanes.” Herrera, Dec. III. Lib. iii. p. 100. (The people went forth to war by 
wards (clans), commanded by their captains.) 

2 According to Kingsborough, the Aztecs were very proud of their lineage, 
and when meeting each other were in the habit of saying, “1 am of such and such 
a lineage” (see Mexican Antiquities, vol. vi. p. 173). If a stranger enter an 
Indian village, “ when his lineage is known to the people (by a stated custom they 
are slow in greeting one another), his relation — if he has any, these greet him in 
a familiar way — invites him home, and treats him as his kinsman.” Adair, Hist. 
Am. Inds., p. 18.“ Dizen los indios son los de un nombre deudos y tratan por 
tales y por esso quando viene alguno en parte no conocido y necesf{tado, luego 
acude el nombre y si ay quien luego con todo claridad se reciben y tratan y assi 
ninguna mujer e hombre se casava con otro del mesmo nombre, porque era 4 
ellos gran infamia.” Landa, Cosas de Yucatan, Brasseur de Bourbourg, Paris, 
1864, p. 136. Morgan says that the Mohawk of the Wolf tribe recognized the 
Seneca of the Wolf tribe as his brother, and they were bound to each other by 
the ties of consanguinity. In like manner, the Oneida of the Turtle or other 
tribe received the Cayuga or Onondaga of the same tribe as a brother, and with 
a fraternal welcome.” Morgan’s League of the Iroquois, New York, 1851, p. 51. 
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a Dest-chin, — Alchise and others of the Satchin who were present 
took him in charge, because they said that they and the Dest-chin 
were almost the one people, —in other words, that they formed a 
phratry. The investigation into phratric affinities, however, was not 
prosecuted, on account of the scattered manner of living of this 
people. 

Surgeon Matthews’s opinion that the gentes were until quite re- 
cently “local exogamous groups” is entitled to respectful consider- 
ation. The earlier rule would seem to have been that each chief 
governed a gens which kept together in its hunting, farming, raiding, 
amusements, and medicine dances. Later on, for various reasons, 
outsiders were allowed to attach themselves to the gens and become 
quasi-adopted, to the extent, at least, that they married outside, 
and they married exogamously, for the very good reason that, women 
being the beasts of burden, exogamy provided additional beasts of 
burden, —as well as interpreters to carry on conferences with bands 
whose dialects might be drifting into new languages, —and spies 
familiar with sections of country into which it might become a mili- 
tary necessity to send raiding parties. 

From being strictly topographical, these designations could, in the 
course of a comparatively brief period, undergo a peculiar modifica- 
tion. For example, The People who lived near the Pass through 
the Willows, would become the Willow Pass People, and the Willow 
People. 

In the same manner, the Band who lived near the Bear Dens, the 
Wolf Pass, or the Deer Spring, would insensibly find themselves 
alluded to as the Bear, the Wolf, or the Deer Gens, and with the 
savage’s love of the marvelous would glory in the distinction which 
enabled them to derive their paternity from some of the animals 
held sacred by them. 

It is hardly necessary for us to run a race with the savage in this 
line of thought, and ascribe to him what we call an eponymous 
ancestry. 

Primitive man bothered himself very little about his ancestry. He 
gathered into little bands, and formed little communities for the 
great purpose of protection against human and animal enemies. 

There is another possible origin of the Gentile organization, as 
we find it among American savages: certain of the medicine-men 
claiming power over the Deer, Eagle, Elk, Bear, Snake, Rain, or 
Water, might gather about them bands of Deer, Eagle, Elk, Bear, 
Rain, and Snake priests, from whose descendants sacred orders or 
gentes would be formed, 

The Apaches denied that their medicine-men came from particular 
clans. 
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Matthews speaks of the Zini Zigini, the “Holy or Sacred people 
or gentes ” mentioned in the Navajo myths. 

Parkman shows that among the Miamis was “a family or clan 
whose hereditary duty and privilege it was to devour the bodies of 
the prisoners burned to death. The act had somewhat of a religious 
character, was attended with ceremonial observances, and was re- 
stricted to the family in question.” “ Jesuits in North America,” 
Introduction, p. xl. 

Gatchett, in his “ Migration Legend of the Creek Indians,” pp. 
145 and 153, says that among the Creeks certain gentes had a certain 
preéminence ; thus, the Mikos or Mikolgi had to be appointed from 
certain clans ; again, “some public officers could be selected only 
from certain gentes.” No such social or sacerdotal preéminence 
attaches to any Apache gens.! 

Neither did the Apaches have different modes of cutting the hair 
for different gentes ; such a rule obtains among various tribes, but 
it is not to be noticed in the Southwest, where, however, each tribe 
is careful to observe its own ¢rzbal method. 

Speaking of the Peruvians, Herrera says, “ En las ligaduras de las 
Cabezas se conocian los Linages,” Dec. v. lib. 1, p. 3 (the various 
lineages were known by the manner in which the hair was bound). 
Let it not be forgotten, however, that the Navajo myth, in its allu- 
sion to the pet animals taken along by the first of the Navajo race in 
their wanderings, cannot be explained satisfactorily in any manner 
at present known, excepting that which teaches us to regard them as 
gods or totems. 

Whether clan names were originally topographical, as I have here 
suggested, or derived from a more religious train of reasoning, does 
not militate against the idea that to the mind of the American savage 
the animals have always been gods, and in some vague and uncertain 
way connected with the mystery of human creation. 

“ A belief prevails, vague but perfectly apparent, that men them- 
selves owe their first parentage to beasts, birds, or reptiles, as bears, 
wolves, tortoises, or cranes, and the names of the totemic clans, 
borrowed in nearly every case from animals, are the reflection of 
this idea.” Parkman, “ Jesuits in North America,” Introduction, 
p. Ixviii. 

Among the Peruvians there were topographical clans, although 
there were animal titles also. 

Thus, Garcilasso de la Vega says that, at the Feast of Corpus 
Christi, in the sacred city of Cuzco, “ unos venian comé pintan 4 
Hercules, vestidos con la piel del leon y sus cabezas encabaxados en 

1 Brinton asserts that among the Algonkins and Cherokees the medicine-men 


were confined to one gens. Myths of the New World, New York, 1868, p. 281. 
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las del animal, porque se preciabian descender de un leon. Otros 
traian las alas de un ave muy grande, que llaman Cuntur (Condor) 
puestas 4 las espaldas, com6 las que pintau 4 los angeles, porque se 
precian descender de aquella ave. 

“ Asi venian otros con otras divisas pintadas, como fuentes, rios, 
lagos, sierras, monte, cuevas, porque decian que sus primeros padres 
salieron de aquellas cosas.” ‘Comentarios Reales,” ed. of Madrid, 
1800, Tomo xiii. cap. 1.1 See, also, transl. in “Trans. Hakluyt 
Society,” vol. 45, page 156. 

No effort has yet been made, to my knowledge, to work out the 
Gentile organization of the Tinneh tribes in the circumpolar regions 
of British North America. All the data obtainable are fragmentary, 
yet of sufficient consequence to excite suspicion that much remains 
to be developed. 

The Loucheux of the North are represented as having three clans, 
— the “Chitsah,” who were fish; the “ Tain-gres-sah-tsah,” who were 
birds ; and the “ Nat-singh,” who were animals. George Gibbs, in 
Smithsonian Report of 1866 (based upon Hardesty). 

Dog Rib Tinneh claim to be descended from a dog (see Richard- 
son’s “Account of Franklin’s Journey to the Polar Sea,” London, 
1822, p. 161). 

The Kenaiyer (Atnah) had a tradition that the Raven made two 
women, one of whom is the mother of six races and the other of five. 
It was the custom that the men of one stock should choose their 
wives from another, and the offspring belonged to the race of the 
mother. These stocks were called, 1, Ravens ; 2, Weavers of Grass 
Mats ; 3, Corner in the Back Part of the Hut ; 4 was named from a 
color; 5, Descendant from Heaven; 6, Fishermen. The second 
race, I, Bathers in Cold Water; 2, Lovers of Glass Beads; 3, De- 
ceivers like the Raven, who is the primary instructor of man ; 4 and 
5, named from a certain mountain. See Richardson, “ Arctic Search- 
ing Expedition,” London, 1851, p. 406. It is not certain that the 
Atnah are Tinnch. 


1 “ Some came, as Hercules is painted, dressed in the skin of a lion, with the 
animal’s head worn as a mask, because they prided themselves upon being de- 
scended froma lion. Others wore the wings of a very big bird, which they call 
cuntur, fixed to the shoulders, after the manner of angels, because they took pride 
in being descended from that bird. Others were painted with other devices, such 
as fountains, rivers, lakes, sierras, woods, and caves, because they say that their 
ancestors came from those things.” 

Speaking of the Peruvians, Maltebrun says: “ The mountains were adored, as 
the sources of streams ; the rivers and fountains, for having watered and fertilized 
the land ; the tree, that furnished them with fire-wood ; and the animals that had 
been slaughtered to satisfy their hunger.” Maltebrun, Un. Geog., Am. ed. vol. 
iii. book 88, p. 345. 
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“The Kutchin have a singular system of castes, called respectively 
Chitcheah, Tengatsey, and Natsali, each occupying a distinct terri- 
tory.” Bancroft, “ Nat. Races Pac. Slope,” vol. i. p. 132. In a foot- 
note he quotes Kirby, Smithsonian Report, 1864, who looks upon 
these three clans “as faintly representing the aristocracy, the middle 
class, and the poorer orders of civilized nations.” 

The Tutchone Kutchin mentioned by Bancroft, “Nat. Races 
Pac. Slope,” vol. i. p. 115, suggests the Tutsone or Tutsose of the 
Apaches and Navajos, while the Nuclukayettes recalls the Klu- 
kaydnni, the White Grass or Reed People. 

Other instances might be adduced, but only one more will be 
given, which may have referred to bands of the Tinneh stock. 

Hearne, speaking of names, says that those of the girls were gen- 
erally taken from some part or property of the Martin, as the White 
Martin, Black Martin, Summer Martin, etc. Ina foot-note he says 
that the chief Matonnabbee had eight wives, and they were all 
called Martin (see Hearne’s “Journey,” London, 1797, pp. 93, 94), 
that is, they all belonged to the Martin clan. Hearne evidently 
lived with the Martin clan; but I cannot say whether he was then 
with people of Ojibway or Tinneh stock. 

In the report made by Dr. Franz Boas upon the Indians of 
British Columbia,! the result of careful, although somewhat brief, 
investigation is given on “the Tlingit, Haida, Tshimshian, and 
Kootanie” tribes ; but nothing seems to have been done with re- 
spect to the Tinneh, in which family our Apaches and Navajos must 
be included. 

My own suspicion is that the Kootanie (whose name would mean 
“Fire People” in Apache) belong to that stock also, but I have 
not the memoranda at hand to verify or rebut my conjecture. Dr. 
Boas says: “The Tlingit, Haida, Tshimshian, and Heiltsuk have 
animal totems” (page 23), but “among the Kootenay and Salish of 
the interior I did not find the slightest trace of the existence of 
totems” (idem, this is, as has been shown, the fact among the 
Apaches and Navajos). On the same page, this learned authority 
says: “The natives (7. ¢., of the tribes he investigated) do not con- 
sider themselves descendants of the totem.” And he also asserts 
that they hunt and kill the totem (see page 23). 

A thought suggested in this connection is that ethnologists may 

1 Incorporated in the “ Report of the Committee appointed for the Purpose of 
Investigating and Publishing Reports on the Physical Characters, Languages, etc., 
of the Northwestern Tribes of the Dominion of Canada,” submitted to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne meeting, 
1889. The committee consisted of Dr. E. B. Tylor, Dr. G. M. Dawson, Gen. Sir 


J. H. Lefroy, Dr. Daniel Wilson, Mr. R. G. Haliburton, and Mr. George W. 
Bloxam. 
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have been somewhat reckless in asserting that Indians of a particular 
clan would exempt from pursuit the animal from which their clan 
derived its name.! 

That food taboos exist among our Indians, as well as among other 
savages, is a well-ascertained fact, but the weight of evidence does 
not, in my opinion, connect these taboos with totems or clans. The 
Apaches have a repugnance to tasting fish, fish-eating birds, porcu- 
pine at times, peccary at times, and the domestic hog, although 
within the past twenty years they have learned to eat bacon. But 
they have no gentes named for fish birds, porcupine, or peccary.? 

On the other hand, there is no interference with the free consump- 
tion of acorns, sunflower seeds, pine nuts, mescal, willow buds, 
walnuts, juniper berries, and mesquite beans, notwithstanding that 
all these articles of food occur in the names of clans of that tribe 
(Apaches). 

There is reason to believe that observers have not always been 
accurate or discriminating ; that they have confounded ceremonial 
fasts —fasts of women during periods of seclusion, or just after child- 
birth, of young men going out on their first hunt, or first warlike 
expedition, or returning from the funerals of kinsmen—with prohibi- 
tions of a more general type. 

The Dest-chin clan is a paint clan. J. Owen Dorsey mentions 
one among the Omahas ; Mooney, if I remember correctly, speaks 
of a Red or Yellow Paint People among the Cherokees ; and there 
was a Red Paint gens among the Cheyennes, as well as a Chalchi- 
huitl among the Pueblos. 

The God of Fire of the Aztecs was called Yellow Face, also the 
Burnt One, and Red Face. The bodies of slaves sacrificed in his 
honor were stained ye//ow. Torquemada, “ Monarchia Indiana,” Lib. 
10, cap. 22. 

Strange to say, in all the generations and centuries of Mexican 
contact with the Apache-Navajo tribe, no knowledge seems to have 
been gained of the Gentile system. 

From the first conquest of Mexico, all the wandering bands to the 
north were included under the sweeping designation of ‘ Chiche- 
mecas,” —a word variously interpreted, but best defined by Gustav 
Briihl, who derives it from the Aztec roots “chichic” (bitter) and 


1 “ Families and tribes of Indians have also their guardian fetich in the shape of 
some animal, as a bear, a buffalo, a hawk, an otter, etc., and the Algonkins called 
this fetich the totem. The whole species represented in the totem was exempt 
from pursuit.”’ Schultze, Fetichism, New York, 1885, p. 39. Consult, also, Zotem- 
ism, J. G. Frazer, M. A., Edimburgh, 1887, page 56 and elsewhere. 

2 The Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Cherokees never ate hog ; so, at least, Adair 
says. See History of the American Indians, London, 1775, p. 10. 
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Metl-Maguey. Consequently! this word would seem to mean The 
People who Dwell in the Country of the Bitter Maguey, or who Eat 
the Bitter Maguey ; just what is meant by the word “ Mescalero,” the 
name of one of the big bands of the Apaches. See Gustav Brihl, 
“On the Etymology of the Word ‘Chichimec,’” in “ American Anti- 
quarian,”’ vol. ii, No. I, p. 52. 

Escudero gives the following as the “ Parcialidades” of the 
Apaches : — 


. Vinietinnenne = Tontos. 

. Sagetaen-ne = Chiricahuas. 
. Tjuscen-jenné = Gilefios. 

. Yecujen-ne = Mimbrefios. 
Intu-jenne = Faraones. 

. Sejenne = Mescaleros. 

. Cuelca-jenne = Llaneros. 

. Lipun-jenne = Lipuns. 

. Iyutu-jenne = Navajos. 


See Escudero, “Noticias Estadisticas del Estado de Chihuahua,” 
Mexico, 1834, p. 212. 

Here “ Parcialidades ” seems to be used in its proper sense, and 
is not confounded, as it generally was, with “Barrio” (Ward or 
Gens, or “ Linage”’).? 

Some of the words in the list from Escudero are translatable. 
No. 1, for example, is the name yet given to the Tontos (the fools). 

In No. 3 the radicle Tu occurs, meaning water, — probably from 
their 4aditat along the Gila River. 

No. 5 seems to mean “ The People who live Here” (intu). 

No. 8, Lipun-jenne, The Buckskin People, the name given to the 
Lipans because they made greater use of that material in their gar- 
ments than the other bands did. 

No. 9, The People Beyond, or on the other side (of the mountains), 
the name still given to the Navajos by the Apaches. 

A very interesting question arises as to who the Intujenne or 
Faraon Apaches were. The name “Faraon” is not an Apache 
word. 

Orozco y Berra, “Geog. de las Lenguas de Mejico,” Mexico, 1884, 
says of the Faraon tribe, “ Habita las sierras que intermedian del Rio 
Grande del Norte al de Pecos,” p. 381 (the country roamed over 
by the Mescalero Apaches). 


OW AULD WH 
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1 Gomara says of the marriages of the Chichimecas : “Casaban con una sola 
mujer, y aquella no pariente en grado ninguno.” Historia de la Conquista de 
Mejico, p. 431. (They married only one woman, and that one not a relation in any 
degree.) 

2 Diego Duran speaks of the seven “ Parcialidades,” or great divisions of the 
Aztecs, each with its own god. See Historia Antigua de la Nueva Espaha, vol. 
i. p. 234, MSS. in Congressional Library. 
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Maltebrun gives the Faraon as one of the Apache bands, but as 
he gives the Ute and Oraiva as dialects of the language, and the 
Yavipai as another, no dependence need be placed on him; he evi- 
dently derives from Father Garcia! (1776). See “ Tableau Géogra- 
phique de la distribution Ethnographique des nations et des langues 
au Mexique,” Nancy, 1878, p. 28. 

Torquemada, who includes the Apaches under the widely applied 
term “Chichimecas,” says that Fray Francisco Lopez, one of the 
earliest of the Spanish missionaries who entered New Mexico in 
1581, in company with Fray Agostin Rodriquez, was hospitably 
received at one of the pueblos, but his presence gave offense to the 
Chichimecs of the neighborhood, who came and killed him. Torque- 
mada styles them “ Los barbaros que no conocian 4 Dios, ni respeta- 
ban 4 Dios, como otro Faraon.” ‘ Monarchia Indiana,” Lib. 21, 
cap. 14, p. 627 (the barbarians who neither knew nor respected God, 
like another Pharaoh). This reference, printed in 1609, is the first 
mention of the word I have been able to find. 

Torquemada distinctly states that the Apaches were Chichimecs. 
“ Monarchia Indiana,’”’ Madrid, 1609, Lib. 5, cap. 40. He calls the 
Spanish and Tlascalan settlers of New Mexico the children of Israel, 
who were entering the Promised Land, and the Indians thereof were 
the Canaanites who made war upon them. “ Monarchia Indiana,” 
Madrid, 1609, Lib. v. cap. 40. 

Finally, it was while hunting up the names of Apache gentes that 
I stumbled upon the meaning of the word we employ upon our maps 
as the designation for the country of the Moquis. 

The Apaches have a clan, “ Sla-na-pa,” or ‘“ Tu-sla-na-pa,” Plenty 
of Water, and it was found that the pronounciation of this, as of 
numerous other words, varied in the most arbitrary manner. It was 
called “ Tu-sla,” “Tu-slango,” “Tu-sahn,” and “Tusayan;” and there- 
fore the word Tusayan, which is not a Moqui word, and was evidently 
given to Coronado’s people (in 1540-1541) by Apache-Navajo guides, 
means the land with a great deal of water, or the land through which 
the Colorado flows, the greatest river in the whole Southwestern 
region for thousands of miles in any direction. 

Fohn G. Bourke. 


1 Father Garcia, or Garces, traveled all over Arizona on foot in 1775-76. 
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SURVIVALS OF ASTROLOGY.! 


Ir should be clearly understood that it is with the extremest 
diffidence, and only in response to an unanswerable challenge by 
your learned local president concerning a subject requiring for its 
treatment all sorts of impossible knowledge, that this attempt is 
made on yourtime. Having, however, the kindly assurance that sug- 
gestions from those who are not specialists in this particular line 
will be received with due benignity, I shall be free to offer some 
hints concerning the collection of a comprehensive folk-lore of the 
heavenly bodies and meteorology. The importance of a collection 
of this description will appear when we consider that from the ear- 
liest times all the occupations of man, all his thinking, his aspirations, 
his religion even, have been closely associated with the stars, in that 
they alone have furnished him the times and the seasons. More- 
over, the interesting and extraordinary phenomena visible in the 
heavens have excited not only his fears, but his reverence for the 
mighty powers there expressed; and it is also to be remembered 
that, wherever mankind has wandered the world over, mainly the 
same stars, the same heavens, have remained in view. It was, there- 
fore, to be expected that the superstitions of mankind would early and 
most tenaciously attach themselves to these objects; and it is also 
to be expected that these superstitions would be coextensive with 
the habitable world. In mentioning a few of those current, I desire 
to inquire whether in themselves they are not of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant a systematic collection of them, and one which 
should comprehend not only those current in America, but those at 
a given epoch in vogue among all nations. 

Inasmuch as the moon, by its rapid eastward motion in the heavens, 
was probably the first object which led thinking men to the study of 
the celestial motions, and to the adoption of these motions for the 
measurement of time, we should also expect to find associated with the 
moon a very rich folk-lore. At the new moon we all of us feel uncom- 
fortable when we happen to see it for the first time (even over the left 
shoulder) without money in pocket, feeling assured that the chances 
of success during the lunar month are all against us. If the weather 
at that time happens to be clear enough to allow us to see “the old 
moon in the new moon’s arms,” it is because Cynthia's face has been 
suffused, and consequently we may for some time expect clear 
weather. If the “Bicornis Regina” carries both horns up, it re- 
tains all the water, as in a bowl, and dry weather must be expected. 


1 Read at the Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, November 
29, 1889. 
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When, however, the Indian hunter cannot hang his powder-flask 
upon the horns, we may expecta great outpouring of wet weather. As 
an agriculturist, especially if living in the environs of Boston, you 
will of course plant beans in the new moon. If they be Limas, you 
will be careful to plant them with the crescent of the bean in the 
same direction as that of the moon. Asa contemporary of Demos- 
thenes, you would, if one of the horns of the moon had presented 
a crimson hue, have protested against allowing the Grecian army to 
attack an enemy in the face of this presage of defeat. As a modern 
American, you should not fail to have your hair cut in the new moon, 
and organize folk-lore projects under this propitious sign. During 
the new moon’s progress you may judge of the number of clear 
days that will ensue from any given time by counting the number of 
its successive reflected images ina mirror. If a ring forms around 
the moon, the number of stars contained in the former will indicate 
the number of days within which it will rain. In speaking of the 
well-known advantages of planting according to the signs of the 
moon, it must, of course, be held as beyond question that “onions 
are to be planted in the o/d of the moon in April ;” but at the same 
time it must be borne in mind that the origin of these present super- 
stitions is to be referred back to a period when time was not as now 
reckoned by well-known established calendars, but when the agricul- 
turist naturally indicated his information concerning the success or 
failure of crops with reference to the position of the moon amid the 
zodiacal constellations. 

The beautiful variety characterizing the superstitions of the vari- 
ous peoples is suggested in the fact that while the full moon for us 
incloses the mythical man, the Scotchman believes that the Hebrew 
who gathered sticks on the Sabbath day was for his wickedness 
transferred to the moon, and that all bad boys guilty of a similar 
misdemeanor shall receive like punishment. This is also, I believe, 
generally the Germanic belief. Every one is familiar with the poetic 
couplet, 


Star! star! shining bright; this is the first star 
I’ve seen to-night: wish! wish! wish! 


and which must be responded to by another person, ‘‘ Wish you may 
have your wish,” in order that the one reciting the couplet may 
secure the fulfilment of the silent wish made. My boyish fears were 
aroused by the fall of a meteor, because it presaged death ; although 
I have since learned that if a wish be made during the fall, it will 
certainly be realized; and that in the minds of others it indicates 
the loss of asoul or the fall of an angel from grace, being, as it were, 
a vivid illustration of Milton’s powerful lines, — 
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Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition. 


Judging from the present belief in the planetary influences, there 
must still in some localities remain marked traces of the old astrol- 
ogy. For immediately following the transit of Venus in 1882 I 
actually received a letter from a lady of London, England, asking 
for what would of old have been called a computation of her nativity. 
Unfortunately, not even the calculus of probabilities was here avail- 
able. 

The sun, no doubt, has been a fruitful source of folk-lore, but I 
would only put to you a query as to the origin of the following, 
which, Dr. Weir Mitchell was kind enough to inform me, appears in 
a recently published diary: An old lady on the occasion of a total 
solar eclipse congratulates herself by saying that she has to-day 
“looked the sun in the ‘face, and is therefore certainly no thief.” 
Why should a ¢hief not be able to look the sun in the face? 

It will suffice as a concluding illustration to mention that those of 
us who witnessed the comet of 1858 in the western sky were most 
seriously told that the comet was a harbinger of war. Our terrified 
credulity on that occasion may be pardoned when we recall the his- 
torical fact that the appearance of the comet of 1456, afterwards 
known as Halley’s, not only spread terror throughout all Europe, 
and heralded the success of the Turks under Mohammed II., but so 
aroused Pope Calixtus the Second that he directed the thunders of 
the church against the enemies of the faith, both terrestrial and 
celestial, and issued a bull in which he anathematized not only the 
Turks, but the comet, and, in order to perpetuate this manifestation 
of ecclesiastical power, ordained that the bells should be rung at 
noon, as they are, I believe, in some countries even to this day. If 
this should fail to justify our youthful fears, we should remember 
that war did follow the appearance of the comet of 1858; but that 
the thunders of the Vatican could arrest neither the progress of the 
comet of 1456 nor the victorious arms of the Mohammedans. 

The comet has, of course, on account of its unwonted and unex- 
plained appearance, been, more than any other celestial object, asso- 
ciated with the superstitions of mankind ; but it is not our purpose 
here even briefly to refer to these, summed up as they are in the 
Shakespearean expression of 


Comets, importing change of time and states, 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, 

And with them scourge the bad revolting stars 
That have consented unto Henry’s death: 
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or in the lines of Milton, picturing how 





On the other side, 
Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 
Unterrified and like a comet burned, 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In the Arctic sky, and from its horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war. 


It seems plain from this cursory glance that the current super- 
stitions respecting the stars and meteorological conditions are not 
without interest, but that a fairly comprehensive collection of them 
might result in valuable data for ethnic and other study. I have 
therefore had chiefly in mind, in presuming to occupy your time, to 
suggest that a serious attempt should be made to obtain such a col- 
lection as should include the current folk-lore concerning the stars 
and meteorological conditions current in all climes at a given epoch; 
and although this suggestion may perhaps seem somewhat too am- 
bitious, it has appeared to me that it is alone by some such method 
as this that we may expect to realize what may be termed folk-lore 
science. In the domain of the sciences themselves we have at least 
one, namely, meteorology, which, in its past failure and in its present 
partial success, may be considered quite analogous to the attempt to 
make a science of human superstitions. It is in each comparatively 
an easy task to collect tome upon tome of recorded facts. The 
utterly useless meteorological observations made in the past would 
fill a library, and it is probable that if this newest science is to fol- 
low in the same path it may accomplish a similar ignoble result. 
Mere observation by individuals, without concurrence and without 
reference to times and climes and purpose and method, promises but 
little. It would therefore seem worth while considering whether a 
society like this could not be instrumental in organizing a census of 
the superstitions in this particular direction, which should be a rea- 
sonably truthful and comprehensive expression of the facts for the 
given epoch. And just as, in the science of the weather, the organ- 
ization of government meteorological bureaus has, by simultaneous 
observations extending over vast areas, permitted us to study the 
changes in temperature, humidity, and pressure, and permitted the 
expression and verification of general laws, so might we expect to 
find, in the folk-lore data thus collected, some of the old problems 
brought to easy solution, and the greater portion of the material at 
least so arranged as to permit of and encourage intelligent discus- 
sion. It would also seem that in such an attempted census, where 
special attention would be’ paid to a presentation of the typical super- 
stitions of particular races and nationalities, the material should be 
gathered by intelligent and reliable observers, but that the col- 
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lectors or observers need not in any proper sense be students of 
folk-lore. 

In concluding this appeal, it may be proper to urge that in no 
other direction of inquiry may folk-lore expect to reap a richer har- 
vest than in reference to the superstitions concerning the heavenly 
bodies. As already remarked, the phenomena of the heavens have 
been, and are, such as to entwine themselves with all the thought, 
purpose, and action of mankind in every clime and in every age. 
The necessity for reckoning time by the celestial motions has led 
to as many inventions as there are races. Astronomy, issuing from 
the early astrology, is not only the oldest but the most perfect of 
sciences ; and here, if anywhere, it would seem that we might most 
elegantly illustrate and demonstrate the sure subsidence of supersti- 
tion in the presence of the full light of science. 

As for the temerity of these suggestions, I should be amply 
repaid if the learned folk-lorists here present shall clearly expose 
either their futility or their usefulness. Laplace says of the science 
of astronomy, born of the early astrology: “ Let us preserve it with 
care. Let us increase the sum of these high knowledges, the de- 
light of thinking beings. They have rendered important services 
in navigation and geography, but ¢hetr highest benefit is to have 
dissipated the fears produced by celestial phenomena, and destroyed 
the errors born of ignorance of our true relations with nature, — 
errors and fears which would promptly reappear if the torch of the 
sciences should come to be extinguished.” With the modern stu- 
dent of folk-lore, we would say of astrology and its latter-day sur- 
vivals, these fables and superstitions have a deep historical sig- 
nificance ; they ramify through the characteristics of the ages and 
of the races, and of the civilizations. But it is only by a strict record 
and explanation of all the facts in connection with them that we may 
the more effectually assist progressive science in extinguishing the 
last vestige of these “errors and fears,” and thus make room in the 
human heart for the noblest reverence and the purest worship. 

Monroe B. Snyder. 
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SEEGA, AN EGYPTIAN GAME. 


WnhiLe in camp at the Monastery of St. Catherine, Mt. Sinai, I 
observed Bedouins and Egyptians playing a game with biack and 
white pebbles in the sand, which proves to be clever and entertaining. 
They called the game “ Seega,” and the pebbles se/d ; they played in 
holes in the sand, but it can be played as well on a common board 
ruled with twenty-five squares. An ordinary draught-board and men 
will answer very well, if reduced in size by strips of paper. Seega 
requires a field of twenty-five squares, five on each side, and twenty- 
four kelbs, twelve of each color; but it can also be played on a board 
of forty-nine squares with forty-eight men, or of eighty-one squares 
and eighty men, though the latter makes the game of tedious length. 
It is played by two persons alternately, and comprises two parts: 
first, the placing of the men or kelbs, and, secondly, moving the same. 
It is begun by the first player placing in the field two kelbs, either on 
adjoining or far separated squares, as he chooses. The second player 
lays down two kelbs in like manner, and this is continued alternately 
until all have been placed on the board, taking care, however, to 
leave the centre square unoccupied. 

Then the first player moves one of his kelbs, backwards, forwards, 
or sideways, but never diagonally. Obviously the first move must 
be into the middle square of the field. Each player tries to move 
so as to catch one of his adversary’s kelbs between two of his own 
kelbs in horizontal or in perpendicular lines, not in_a diagonal. A 
kelb so caught is removed from the field. If, however, in moving, 
one player places his own kelb between two of his opponent’s, he 
suffers no loss ; a capture must be forced by the opponent. If the 
player, having captured one of his adversary’s kelbs, can place a 
second or a third in jeopardy by moving his own again, he has the 
right to do so. 

Should one player become blocked and unable to move, the other 
either continues moving until he 
opens a way for the first, or he has ® @e'o:!o | O 

| 








to remove one of his own kelbs 
from the field, selecting one that e Oe 


O 





permits the first player to move. 
The game is continued until one 
or the other player has lost all but 
one of his kelbs. 

I played the game repeatedly 
with the Bedouins, and these were 
all the rules they seemed to have, 
but I subsequently found it expe- 
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dient to add another, to wit: A player having captured one of his 
opponent’s kelbs cannot make a second move after he has laid 
down the kelb captured, the object being to limit the time for 
making a possible second or third move. The Bedouins played in 
rather a loose, hap-hazard way, and I found little difficulty in beat- 
ing them. Adopting a known method of indicating squares on the 
board, as shown in the diagram, using circles for white and dots for 
black, and the sign x for sakes, I here report a game actually played 
with a friend on a Peninsular and Oriental steamer. 


White (Mr. W). Black (Dr. B.). 


1Cand2C 
3 Aand3B 
2Band4B 
2Eand4E 
1Dands5B 
sAandriE 


3 Dand3E 
4Cands5C 
2Dand4D 
1Bands5D 
2zAand4A 
1tAands5E 


Moves. 
2Cto3C 2Dto2C X 2Band3C 
3Bto3CX2C z2Ato2B 
3Ato2A 2Bto3BxX3Eandtoo3z3AX2A 
1Cto2C 1Bto1rC 
2Cto2B 1Ato1B 
2Bto2C 3Dto3C xX2C 
2Eto2D 3Cto3D 
1EtozEX3E 3Dt0o3EX4E 
2Dto2C 4Cto3C xX 2Cand3Cto4Cx 4B 
1Dto1rE 1Cto1D . 
5Bto4B sCtosB 
4Bto3B 4Cto3CX 3B 
2Eto2D 4Dto3Dx2D 
1Eto2E 1Dto1rEX2E 


And Black wins. 


Games are not always so one-sided as this one; for an analysis of 
it see below. I devised the above method of laying down to gain 
certain ends, and it differs materially from that followed by the 
Bedouins, who usually begin :— 

White. Black. 

1 1 DandsE 4Aand2E 

2 2Aand4E 1Band5D 

3 1Cands5C 3Aand3E 
and then continue in a similar way on the inner rows, laying last of 
all in the corners of the field. This plan I abandoned for several 
reasons, of which the following are the chief. Since the first move 
is of necessity into the centre square, a player should secure at least 
one of the adjoining squares ; if he fail to do so, he is blocked at the 
outset, and the control of the game passes to his opponent. It is 
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desirable, then, to lay down kelbs on two squares adjoining the cen- 
tre; but if a player do this without securing at the same time the 
squares exterior to the same, he is liable to lose one or more kelbs 
on the very first move of his opponent. Suppose a game began 


thus :— 
White. Black. 
1 ¢tCand3E 2 Cand3 D 
2 3Band5C 3Aand4C 


when it is White’s turn to move he will of course play 3 B to 3 C, 
and capture three of Black’s kelbs at one move, namely, those at 
2C, 4 C,and 3 D. This is an extreme-case, but illustrates the 
point ; therefore I prefer to lay down kelbs at first in pairs, as indi- 
cated in the first game above recorded. 

Again, by playing on the third laydown, 2 B and 4 B, the player on 
his first move can at once block his opponent by 3 B to 3 C, and 
thus gain control of the game. In the first game given, White, un- 
fortunately for himself, overlooked this advantage, and, by moving — 
2 C to 3 C, at once lost strength, and nearly all his subsequent 
moves were forced by Black, notwithstanding that both players laid 
down their kelbs much alike. 

We shall not, however, pursue this analysis any farther; a child 
readily learns the simple principles, yet proficient chess-players can 
struggle over the game for an hour or more, The fact that the 
pieces are not set up as in draughts and chess, but can be laid down 
at will by the players, produces endless variety, and few persons are 
sufficiently far-seeing to calculate the effect of a given laydown upon 
the subsequent moves. 

It would be of great interest to know more as to the antiquity of 
this probably ancient game. A correspondent informs me he has 
seen a reference to it in an English work dated 1694, but it has with- 
out doubt come down to us from an earlier period. Perhaps Moses 
played it with Jethro’s daughters in Midian. 

Lane in his “ Modern Egyptians” (several editions) briefly men- 
tions Seega, but he gives no example, no definite rules, and it seems 
doubtful whether he ever played it himself. Seega has great possi- 
bilities for those willing to study it, and is worthy of being better 
known in Europe and America. 

Hi. Carrington Bolton, 

New York, January, 1890. 





Ole Rabbit an’ de Dawg he Stole. 


OLE RABBIT AN’ DE DAWG HE STOLE. 


In de good ole times, Ole Rabbit he wuzzen’ scrouge none by de 
nabuz. Hit wuz miles ter de cornder ob enny un ob ums fiel’. 

Atter wiles, Mistah Injun an’ he folkses sot um up er sottlemint, 
but dat ain’ nuttin, kase dem Injun folks wuz alluz a-perawdin’ eroun’ 
an’ a-ketchin up dey plundah,! an’ a-movin’ it hyeah an’ yondah. 

Bimeby, dough, de wite men come ‘long a-choppin’ down de trees 
an’ a-diggin’ up de yeath. Den all de crittuz pack dey go-ter-meetin’ 
close in er piller-case an’ git ready ter staht, kase dey know dat Mis- 
tah Wite Man come foh ter stay, an’ heain’ one o’ de kine dat wanter 
sleep free? in de bed an’ dey ain’ ne’er. Dat is all on um cep Ole 
Chuffy Rabbit an’ de Squirl fambly sot out. Dey two ‘low dey gwine 
ter tough hit out while longah. 

Wat pester Ole Chuffy mo’ den all de res’ wuz dat wite man’s 
dawg. Hit wuzzen’ lak dem Injun dawgs, dat’s a-scatterin’ roun’ de 
kyentry ter day an’ in de pot ter morrer. Hit wuz one o’ dem shahp- 
nose houn’-dawgs dat hunt all day an’ howl all night. Hit wuz es 
still ez er fox on er tucky-hunt fum de mawnin twell cannel-light, but 
des wait twell de sun go down an’ de moon come up an’ — oh Lawd! 
Ah, 00-00-00-wow, ow, ow! Ah 00-00-00, wow, ow, ow! Ah 00-00- 
00, wow, ow, ow! heah hit go fum mos’ sun-down ter mos’ sun-up, 
an’ dat wuz de mos’ aggervaxines’ soun’ dat de Ole Boy e’er putt in 
de thote ob er libin crittur. Hit des’ stractid Ole Rabbit. He 
flounce roun’ in de bed lak er cat-fish on de hook. He groan an’ he 
grunt, an’ he tuhn an’ he roll, an’ he des kyarn’ git no good res’. He 
bin un o’ de smoove torkin’ kine gin’ly, but dat houn’ mek ’im cuss 
twell ole Miss Rabbit she bleege ter roll de bed-kivuz roun’ huh 
yeahs, she dat scannelize. 

“Wy doan’ yo’ git outen de baid an’ tuhn yo’ shoe wid de bottom- 
side up an’ set yo’ bar foot onter hit?” she say. “ Dat mek enny 
dawg stop he yowlin’.” 

“Well! ain’ I done hit forty-leben time?” say Ole Man Rabbit 
des a-fumin’ an’ a-snortin’, “ Ain’ I bin a-hoppin’ in an’ out de baid 
all de lib-long night ? Cose hit stop um foh er half er jiff an’ den 
hit chune up ergin ’foh I des kin git de baid wahm unner me.” 

Ah 00-00-00, wow, ow, ow! Ah 00-00-00, wow, ow, OW! Dat 
ole houn’ fetch er yowl dat far mek de man in de moon blink. 

“Cuss dat ole dawg! Cuss um say I! Wy doan’ dat ole fool dat 
own um stuff er cawn-cob down he frote, ur chop um inter sassige- 
meat ?” sez Ole Rabbit, sez’e. “I gin up on de sleepin’ queschun 
ter night,” sez ’e, “ but I lay I ain’ ’sturb lak dis in my res’ termor- 
rer,” sez ’e. 

1 Plunder, z. ¢. baggage. * Three. 
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Wid dat he bounce out on de flo’ an’ haul on he britches an’ light 
er toller-dip; an’ he tek dat toller-dip in he han’ an’ he go pokin’ 
roun’ mungs de shadders lak he a-huntin’ foh sumpin’. 

Scratch, scratch! scuffle, scuffle! he go in de cornderz ob de cub- 
bered. 

Ah 00-00-00 ! wow, ow, ow! go de houn’ outside. 

Scratch, scratch! scuffle, scuffle! Ah 00-00-00! wow, ow, ow! 
Scratch, scratch! scuffle, scuffle! Ah 00-00-00! wow, ow, ow ! 

An’ so dey keep hit up, twell ole Miss Rabbit des ez mad at one 
ez turr. 

“Wot is yo’ doin’, Mistah Rabbit ?” she-say agin an’ ’gin ; but Ole 
Chuff ain’ satify ’er bout dat. 

Treckly, dough, wen he git thu an’ blow out de cannel an’ de day 
gunter broke, she bin nodiss dat he step sorter lop-side. 

“ Wat is de mattah, Mistah Rabbit ?” she ax. “Is yo’ run er brier 
inter yo’ foot ?” 

“No,” sez ’e, mighty shawt, “I ain’ got no brier in my foot dat I 
knows un, but I gotter brier in my mine ’bout de size ob er snipe-bill, 
ef I ain’ mistookened.” 

At dat she let fly er swam! o’ queschins, but he des grin dry an’ 
say, — 

> Ax me no queschins an’ I tell yo’ no lies. Doan’ bodder me, ole 
ooman (old woman, wife). I ain’ feel berry strong in de haid dis mawn- 
in’, an’ I mought hatter anser queschins wid my fist ef I gits pes- 
tered.” 

Dat shet ’er up, in cose, an’ she sot in ter gittin’ brekfus. Putty 
soon she holler out, — 

“Who bin techin’ de braid? Somebody bin a-cuttin’ de braid! I 
lay I gotter trounce dem greedy chilluns foh dat. Pear lak I kyarn’ 
set down nuttin’ dese days but dey gotter muss in hit! I gwine ter 
cut me er big hick’ry lim’ dis mawnin’ an’ see ef I kyarn’ lick some 
mannuz inter de whole kit an’ bilin’ un um! In de meanwiles 0’ 
gittin’ dat lim’ I gwine ter smack de jaws ob de whole crowd.” 

“No yo’ ain’,” sez Ole Rabbit, sez’e. “Des lef dem young uns 
o’ mine ‘lone. Dey ain’ done nuttin. / cut dat braid, an’ I got dat 
braid, an’ I ain’ gwine ter gin ’er up.” 

Putty soon ole Miss Rabbit sing out ergin. 

“Who bin cuttin’ de bakin (bacon) fat?” sez she; “an’ cuttin’ 
hit crookid too,” sez she. ‘I lay I des leaf de brekfus an’ set out ’n’ 
git dat lim’ right now,” sez she. 

“No, yo’ woan’,” sez Ole Rabbit, sez’e. “I ain’ gwine ter hab de 
sense w’ale outen dem young uns o’ mine. J tuck dat fat an’ I got 
dat fat, an’ ef I haggle de slice dat my look out,” sez ’e. “I paid 


1 Swarm. 
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foh hit, an’ I gwine ter cut hit wid de saw ur de scissuz, ef I feel lak 
hit,” sez ’e. 

Wid dat he git up an’ walk off, lim-petty-limp. 

Miss Rabbit ain’ see no mo’ un im twell sundown. Den he come 
in lookin’ mighty tuckahd out, but des a-grinnin’ lak er bake skunk. 
He sot down he did, an’ et lak he bin holler clar to he toes, but he 
woan’ say nuttin. Wen he git thu he sorter stretch hissef an’ say, — 

“I gwine ter go ter baid. I gotter heap o’ sleep ter mek up, an’ I 
lay no dawg ain’ gwine ter ’sturb my res’ dis night.” 

An’ dey doan’. Dey wuzzen’ er soun’, an’ Miss Rabbit mek er 
gret miration at dat in huh min’, but she ain’ got nobody ter tork hit 
unter twell de nex’ mawnin’, wen Ole Rabbit git up ez gay an’ sassy 
ez er yeahlin’. Den ’e hab de big tale ter tell, an’ dis wuz wut he 
tell ‘er: — 

Wen he wuz a-foolin’ in de cubberd he git ’im er piece o’ braid, an’ 
he tie dat on he foot. Den he cut ’im er slice o’ bakin’, an’ he putt 
dat on top de braid. Den he slip on he shoe an’ he staht out. Dat 
he do kase he gwine ter fix ’im some shoe-braid foh feed ter dat 
dawg, kase ef yo’ wah braid in yo’ shoe an’ den gin hit unter er dawg, 
an’ he eat hit, dat dawg yo’n. He gwine ter foller yo’ ter de eens o’ 
de yeath, dat he am. De bakin he put on ter gin dat braid er good 
tase, an’ ter fool de folks wut see ’im, kase he gwineter let on lak he 
run er brier in he foot an’ tuck ’n’ putt on dat bakin foh ter dror out 
de so’ness an’ kip ’im fum a-gettin’ de lock-jaw. 

Well, he tromp roun’ twell de wite man go ter de fiel’, an’ den he 
sorter slip up easy-like, an’ he fling dat shoe-braid afront o’ dat ole 
houn’ dawg. Hit gulf hit down in des one swaller. Yo’ know dem 
houn’ dawgs des alluz bin hongry sence de minnit dey wuz bawn, an’ 
yo’ kyarn’ fill um up no mo’ ’n ef dey got holes in um de same ez er 
cullendah. 

De minnit dat shoe-braid bin swaller, dat ole houn’-dawg des 
natchelly hone? atter Ole Rabbit. He tuck out atter ‘im thu’ de 
bresh so swif’ dat hit sorter skeer Ole Chuffy. He was des a-studyin’ 
‘bout a-leadin’ dat houn’ ter de crik, an’ a-tyin’ a rock roun’ he neck 
an’ a-drowndin’ um, but dis hyeah turrible hurry ’sprize ’im so dat 
he des run lak de Ole Boy wuz a-tryin’ ter ketch ’im. Hyeah dey 
had hit! Up hill an’ down holler, crost de fiel’ an’ roun’ de stump, 
obah an’ undah, roun’ an’ roun’, ketch ef yo’ kin an’ foller ef yo’ 
kyarn’. O suz, dat wuz er race! 

No tellin’ how hit mought er come out ef Ole Rab hedn’ run crost 
an Injun man wid er bow an’ arrer. 

De Injun gun ter fit de arrer ter de string foh ter shoot dat Chuffy 


1 To hone is to yearn. 
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Rabbit, wen he holler out loud ez he c’d holler foh de shawtness ob 
he bref, — 

“Oh! hole on, Mistah Injun Man, hole on er minnit. I’m a-fetchin’ 
yo’ er present,” sez ’e, “er mighty nice present,” sez ’e. 

“Wut yo’ fetch ?” sez de Injun Man, kine o’ spishis-lak. 

“ Hit’s er dawg,” sez Ole Rabbit, a-wuhkin he yeahs an’ a-flinchin’ 
he nose, kase he hyeah dat dawg a-cracklin’ thu’ de bresh, “a mighty 
nice fat dawg, Mistah Injun Man. I hyeah tell dat yo’ ole ooman 
wuz po'ly, an’ I wuz a-brungin’ dis hyeah houn’-dawg sost yo’ c’d mek 
er stchew outen um,” sez’e. “I’d a-fotch um ready cook,” sez’e, 
“but my ole ooman des nowurz long o’ yo’n in de mekin’ o’ stchews,” 
sez’e. “I wuz foh fetchin’ er string o’ inguns foh seas’nin an’ den 
I doan’ know ef yo’ lak um wid inguns,” sez ’e. 

De Injun suttinly wuz tickle wid dat lallygag, but he doan’ say 
much. He des sorter grunt an’ look todes de bresh. 

“ Dat um! dat my houn’-dawg a-comin’!” say Ole Rabbit a-flinch- 
in’ mo’ an’ mo’ ez de cracklin’ come a-nighah. “ Yo’ bettah shoot 
um, des ez ’e bonce outen de bresh, kase dat er mon’sus shy dawg, 
mon’sus shy! He woan’ foller nobody but me, an’ I kyarn’ go ‘long 
home wid yo’ an’ tek um, kase Ise lame. Las’ night I c’d’n sleep 
my lef’ han’ hine foot huht so, an’ now I got um tie up in bakin fat. 
Shoot um right hyeah, Mistah Injun! Dat de bes’ an’ de safes’, 
mon!” 

Des dat minnit out jump de dawg, an’ — zim! — Mistah Injun des 
shoot um an’ pin um to de groun’. 

Den Ole Man Rabbit mop de sweat offen he face an’ lope off 
home, leas’ dat de tale he tell de fambly, an’ ef tain’ true nobody ain’ 
a-’nyin’ hit dese days, an’ ez he say ter he ole ooman, hit er good 
laughin’ tale ter day, but twuz mon’sus solemncholly yistiddy. 

Sence dat time all de houn’-dawgs is sholy cunjer, kase ef dey kech 
er gimpse ob er rabbit tail out dey putt atter hit. 

Mary A. Owen. 
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GAME OF THE CHILD-STEALING WITCH. 


In a collection ! which contains several versions of this interesting 
game, I have observed : — 


This game without doubt is the most curious of our collection, both on 
account of its own quaintness, and because of the extraordinary relation in 
which it stands to the child-lore of Europe. We have, in a note, endeav- 
ored to show that our American versions give the most ancient and ade- 
quate representation now existing of a childish drama which has diverged 
into numerous branches, and of which almost every trait has set up for 
itself as an independent game. Several of these offshoots are centuries 
old, and exist in many European tongues ; while, so far as appears, their 
original has best maintained itself in the childish tradition of the New 
World. 


In one respect, the statement requires modification. It has since 
appeared that the game, in identical forms, has been equally familiar 
in England. The two versions which follow were obtained by me in 
London.? 


Persons represented, a Mother, Eldest Daughter, and several chil- 
dren. 
Mother (speaks). Chickany, chickany, crany, crow, 
Went to the well to wash her toe, 
4nd when she came back her chicken was dead.® 


The Mother goes out, commending her children to the care of her 
eldest daughter. After she has been absent for some time, the lat- 
ter cries to the former, who is supposed to be out of sight :— 

“ Mother, mother, the pot is boiling over!” 

“ Daughter, take a spoon and stir it up.” 

“ Where to get one?” 

“ There is one in the cupboard.” 

“Can't reach it.” 

“ Stand on the chair.” 

“ The chair’s broke, and stands on three legs.” 

“ Then take the stool.” 

“Can't find it.” 

“T must come and do it myself.” 

1 Games and Songs of Children, Harper & Brothers, 1883, pp. 215-221, and 


note. 


2 A version from Cornwall will be found in Zhe Folk-Lore Fournal, vol. v., 


1887, p. 53- 
% The mother, it will be seen, represents a hen with her brood ; it is a childish 
inclination to symbolize human action by animal characters. 
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The daughter, however, finds the spoon, and proceeds to stir the 
pot. 

Witch enters, with a large cloak, under which she carries off a 
child. 

Mother returns, and asks: “ Where is little (Fanny) ?” 

Eldest Daughter replies: “I don’t know. While I was skimming 
the pot, the Old Witch came and took her.” 

Mother, armed with a switch, chases her daughter round the room, 
and says :— 

“Now I am going out again, and I hope nothing will happen this 
time.” 

The children, one by one, are all carried off in like manner, and 
stand outside the house with their frocks over their heads. They 
receive from the witch the names of Beef, Potatoes, Salt, Pepper, 
etc. The Witch then sends out and invites the Mother to come and 
take dinner. She answers : — 

“I can’t come, my stockings are too dirty.” 

“Take off your stockings.” 

“ My shoes are nearly worn out.” 

“Take off your shoes.” 

“ My feet are not fit.” 

“Cut off your feet.” 

At last the Mother is obliged to accept the invitation of the Witch, 
who offers her a dish. She tastes and says :— 

“This is my (Fanny),” then reanimates her and sends her home, 
saying :— 

“ Let your great big toe carry you home.” ! 

The same process is repeated until all the children are rescued. 


In a second version, the children are named after the days of the 
week ; otherwise, the persons acting are the same. While the 
mother is absent, the Old Witch comes, and says to the children : — 

“ Give me a match to light my pipe.” 

The “ Oldest Daughter” goes upstairs to get the match, and the 
Witch carries off a child. 

The Mother, returning, and finding one child gone, scolds the 
Oldest Daughter. The action is repeated, until all the children are 
taken. The Mother now going out to search for her children, 
the Witch meets her, and invites her to dinner. The Witch puts 
the children behind her, and calls them by new names, Beef, Lamb, 
Mutton, Potatoes, and the like. The Mother comes in, and pretends 
to taste the beef, then exclaims :— 


1 In an American version the child puts out her foot (to represent the dish), 
which perhaps explains the phrase. 
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“Oh, that’s Monday ; tell her to come out!” 

The process is repeated until all the children are disenchanted. 
They then rush at the Old Witch, and torment her as much as they 
can. 


These English forms are essentially identical with the first three 
American versions of my printed collection. 

A trait of the second form of the game above given is the request 
of the Witch, “ Give me a match to light my pipe.”? From this it 
might be inferred that this feature at least is of modern origin, since 
pipes and matches are recent inventions. It so happens, however, 
that the trait, rightly understood, demonstrates the primitive charac- 
ter of the amusement. 

I have lately received the following version of the game, as for- 
merly played in Boston : — 


Persons represented, Mother, daughter called Fairest of the Fair, 
other children unnamed, and Witch. 

Mother. (Puts on bonnet and addresses Fairest of the Fair.) You 
mind the children, I am going out to mind the pigs. Give nothing 
from the house to-day. (Exit. As she departs she makes the sign of 


the cross by crossing the two first fingers of the right hand, as tf to 
bless the house.) Fairest of the Fair now sits down, and knits, sews, 
or spins, while the other children play about her. Enter Witch, in 
crouching attitude, or leaning on a staff, with the skirt of her gown 
thrown over her head, and held at the chin. Handfuls of grass are 
sometimes tucked in at the back of the neck, to represent streaming 
hair. 

W. (Addresses F.) Give me fire, I’m cold. 

F. No, I’m busy. 

W. (Takes out a basket, exhibits a splendid necklace, compliments 
Fairest of the Fair on her beauty, and points out the becomingness of 
the ornament.) A\ll for one lighted sod, and one fat child. 

F. (Tries on necklace.) Take them. 

Reenter Mother. 

M. Are the children at home? 

F. Cannot say. 

M. (Counts the children.) There is one missing. 

F. She has gone to get buttermilk. Supper is ready. 

M. The children are gone, and where did you get the necklace? 

F. I bought it. 

M. What did you give for it ? 

F. A lighted sod, and one fat child. 


1 See p. 217, op. cit. 
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M. (Beats F.) 1 told you not to give anything from the house. 

F. I did n't, I sold it. 

Mother scolds her, and the children are put to bed. 

The previous action is now repeated with variations, the mother 
saying: “ Sell nothing from the house.” Fairest of the Fair, how- 
ever, professes a willingness to give the child, if the Witch will give 
her a bracelet. When the Mother returns, she finds another child 
gone, and reproves her daughter. 

M. 1 told you not to sell. 

F. I didn’t sell, I gave. 

M. Neither sell nor give. 

The third time, Fairest of the Fair tells the Witch to take the 
child, if she will leave something in exchange, and when reproached 
by the Mother, excuses herself, saying: “I exchanged.” Sometimes 
two or three children are given at once, so that all are gone in the 
course of the three repetitions. 

When the Mother discovers that her children have disappeared, 
she beats Fairest of the Fair out of the house, and says: “ You are 
no longer Fairest of the Fair; you look like the Devil himself, with 
your wicked face. You will never be Fairest of the Fair again, till 
you have brought me back my lighted sods, and my (six) fat chil- 
ren, and got rid of your ill-gotten jewels.” 

Fairest of the Fair goes out, finds the house where the Witch lives. 
In the absence of the Witch she enters, seizes a lighted sod and one 
fat child, and drops her necklace in the place where the child stood. 

A game of tag now follows, in which the children try to be touched 
by Fairest of the Fair, while the Witch endeavors to prevent them. 
Finally the children are all recovered, and the game is ended, the 
Mother saying : “ Now you are again Fairest of the Fair.” 

The game is of long duration, and played with many variations 
and original additions. 

In this way of playing, the demand of the Witch is “ Give me fire.” 
Not only does this form appear older, but the antiquity of the trait 
in this particular game is demonstrated by comparison with Euro- 
pean varieties of the amusement. The petition therefore relates 
to the custom of lighting fires by means of embers. It is not long 
since, even in the most civilized countries, the readiest way of kind- 
ling an extinguished fire was by seeking coals from a neighbor, and 
nothing could be more natural than such an appeal. Until the pres- 
ent century, in the United States as well as elsewhere, the fire in 
the living-room was carefully covered at night, in order to provide 
coals sufficient for use in the morning. 

Now, in the European games we find that a demand for fire, or for 
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a light, on the part of a stranger, constitutes ground for suspicion 
of witchcraft, and that such a request must not be complied with. 

Thus, in a Swedish game, called “ Borrowing Fire” (lana eld),! 
the players sit in a ring, while a solitary person walks about the cir- 
cle, and asks some one of the party: ‘“ May I borrow fire?” The . 
reply is: “Go to the neighbor.” The persons seated change places, 
and the questioner seizes on a seat. The odd player is left to begin 
the sport for the second time. 

In an Italian game* corresponding to our English “ Puss in the 
corner’’ (one of the innumerable growths from the stock under con- 
sideration), a fifth player approaches one of the four who are sta- 
tioned in the corners of the room, upon the pretence of having a 
candle to light. 

The person addressed replies: ‘‘Go to my neighbor.” 

But it may be asked, since borrowing coals, or a lighted candle, 
was a general custom, why should such request be especially charac- 
teristic of a witch? 

This natural inquiry is answered, in a measure, by a passage from 
a remarkable paper of Mr. James Mooney, on “ The Holiday Customs 
of Ireland,” @ 


Fire is held sacred in Ireland, and there are a number of May-day beliefs 
connected with it. None will be given out of the house on this day for any 
consideration, as such an act brings all kinds of ill-fortune upon the family, 
and especially enables the borrower to steal all the butter from the milk, so 
that any one who should ask for the loan of a lighted sod of turf on May 
Day would be regarded as a suspicious character, whom it would be just as 
well to watch. To give out either fire or salt on this day is to give away 
the year’s luck. One old writer states that fire would be given only to a 
sick person, and then with an imprecation ; but the butter, if stolen, might 
be recovered by burning some of the thatch from over the door. In the 
city of Limerick the fire is always lighted by the man of the house on May 
morning, as it is unlucky to have it done by a woman. 


Lady Wilde says that if the fire goes out on May morning it is 


1 Arwiddson, iii. 441 (see bibliography in collection mentioned). 

2 Bernoni, G. pop. Venez., No. 44; Pitre, G. Fanciulleschi Sicil, No. 146, 
mentions the title of a form of this game, Barabon, un po’ di fed, where the 
first word obviously represents the knock of the Witch. So in Spain (Catalonia, 
Maspons y Labrés, Fochs, etc., p. 89). A child comes to the door, and asks: “ Ave 
Maria!” “Who’s there?” “Have you fire?” “Not a spark.” (The first 
words relate to the usual Catalonian formula in which admission is requested : 
Ave Maria purissima, the reply being: Sin pecado concebuda.) The rest of the 
Catalonian game turns upon the stealing of leeks from the garden ; but this is 
only a variety of the witch-game, in which the children are represented by plants, 
as in other varieties by names of animals, birds, ribbons, colors, and the like. 

® Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 1889, pp. 393, 394- 
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considered very unlucky, and it cannot be rekindled except by a 
lighted sod brought from the priest’s house. The ashes of this 
blessed turf are afterwards sprinkled on the floor and the threshold 
of the house. Milk is poured on the threshold, and the traveller who 
. drinks a cup of milk must take it in the house, and with a pinch of 
salt in it, for no fire, water, salt, or milk must be given out on this 
day. 

This superstition is further curiously elucidated by the manner of 
playing the New England game in the archaic version above men- 
tioned. When the Witch asks for coals to light her fire, the child, 
who in the drama represents the Mother, proceeds to fetch these, and 
gives them to the stranger, making, however, the sign of the cross 
by crossing the forefingers of the two hands over the (imaginary) 
gift. The request being repeated, and a second time complied with, 
the Mother forgets to make the holy sign, in consequence of which 
she falls into the power of the Witch. 

It seems clear, then, that the trait under discussion implies the 
existence of an ancient belief that a person of evil disposition, who 
should succeed in obtaining a portion of the household fire, would be 
by that means enabled to exert control over the persons as well as 
property of the inmates of the house. 

The reason why such a request, according to Irish belief, is more 
dangerous on May Day than on any other day, appears to be because 
May Day, in the modern survival, represents the ancient annual fes- 
tival on which all the fires of the village were extinguished (since 
fire, in the course of the year, is supposed to have received some 
taint from its domestic use), in order to be relighted by brands taken 
from a new fire, kindled by the proper person with appropriate cere- 
monies. As this new fire would be particularly efficacious and es- 
pecially sacred, the desire of witches and other evil beings to come 
into possession of it would be correspondingly eager. The attempt 
of a stranger to acquire any part of the new fire on this day would 
therefore be regarded with especial suspicion. 

I am told, however (by the informant whose contributions have 
been already acknowledged), that in New England folk-lore a request 
for fire is supposed to indicate that the petitioner is a witch. In- 
deed, the game I am discussing evidently involves such an idea. It 
may therefore be suspected (though I cannot quote other authority), 
that a demand made by an unknown person, at any time, to obtain 
fire from the family hearth, without adequate explanation, would 
anciently have been regarded with distrust, and that embers would 
only have been given, with ceremonies (like the sign of the cross) 
designed to avert any evil influence which might result. 


1 Anc. Legends and Superstitions of Ireland, i. 261. 
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Our game, therefore, furnishes a striking proof that in the beliefs 
mentioned relating to the household fire, though they may have sur- 
vived longest in a Celtic country, there is nothing peculiarly Celtic, 
but that Old English, and indeed European custom and belief were 
in this respect absolutely identical with that of Celtic countries. 

It will be seen how considerable is the contribution to philosophy 
and history which may be made even by the play of children. 

There are two forms of our game, both widely diffused. In the 
first the Witch is represented as stealing the children, in the second 
as begging them from the Mother. A hint as to the nature of the 
connection between these is given by a version communicated by a 
friend, who can remember no more than the outline of the game, as 
formerly played by her in Boston: “A witch, with piteous gestures, 
comes to a mother, and endeavors to deg from hera child. Being 
refused, she returns on the next day, and tries to dorrow a child. 
When still unsuccessful, on the third day she comes to the house 
and stea/s the child in the absence of the mother.” 

An attempt to fully discuss the varieties of the witch-game would 
require a space far in excess of that which can here be devoted to 
the subject ; this game-root has supplied at least one tenth of all the 
amusements of European children, a fact which indicates its prim- 
itive antiquity. Its variations are infinite: in some forms, in place 
of Mother stands an angel or saint, in the place of the Witch the 
Devil ; the sport takes the form of a game of chase, or of struggle, or 
of guessing, or of a simple love-dance; while, strange to say, its 
primitive character appears nowhere so distinctly as in English ver- 
sions, though there are abundant indications that the English forms 
merely represent the most perfect survival of a world-old practice, 
so various and so widely extended that it would be idle to ask in 
what land it originated, while it may be reasonably presumed that it 
has for thousands of years made the terror and pleasure of European 
youth. 

I will content myself, for the present, with pointing out the rela- 
tion of our English game to a number of French songs belonging 
to this type. 

A dialogue printed by E. Rolland! proceeds as follows : — 

Catherine, dors tu? — 

Non, c’est mes enfants qui me reveillent. — 
Combien n’as tu ?— 

J’en ai cinquante et un. — 

Veux-tu m’en donner un ?— 

Je t’en avais donné un I’aut’ jour. 

Qué qu’ t’en as fait? — 

Je l’ai mis dans la balance, 


1 Rimes et Feux de [ Enfance, Paris, 1883, p. 375. 
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Il est parti en France, 
Je l’ai mis dans son lit, 
Il est parti en paradis. 


The same personage, Catherine, who is none other than St. Cath- 
erine of Sienna, appears in a Sicilian form of the dialogue (Pitré, 
No. 137); the mistress of the game sits at the head of her family, 
and the question is: “ Where is St. Catherine?” The messenger 
of the king asks for a child, and receives it; he then returns, 
saying: “ My master has sent me foralamb.” “I gave you one.” 
“It was rotten, I threw it away.” “Ihave no more.” The messen- 
ger, however, uses threats, at last declaring that various beasts, whose 
action he imitates, shall bite Catherine; when he threatens the 
vengeance of the serpent, the saint yields, and says: “ Take it.” 

The emissary in the French game represents the Devil, and the al- 
lusion to the “‘ balance” refers to the practice of determining whether 
the child taken should be a devil or an angel, by weighing it in the 
scales of St. Michael, in imitation of the Judgment, taken as literal 
by the Middle Age. (Games and Songs, No. 152.) 

The game passed into a dance. Thus, in a pretty version given by 
Celnart (p. 382), the “neighbor” advances toward a row of girls 
standing in a line : — 

Que tu as de jolies filles ! 
Olivé Beauvé 

Que tu as de jolies filles ! 
Sur le pont-chevalier. 


The dialogue then proceeds with the same refrain and repeti- 
tion: — 
Elles sont plus jolies que les tiennes — 
Veux-tu bien m’en donner une — 
Je la donne, si tu P’attrapes — 


The neighbor now attempts to catch a girl, being allowed to seize 
only the two at the end, so that Olivé Beauvé defends her charges 
by interposing between the assailant and the troop behind her; such 
is also the arrangement in a familiar English game, called “ Hen and 
Chickens,” “ Fox and Geese,” or some similar title; the sport is at 
bottom only a variation of the infinitely varied theme now under con- 
sideration. 

The refrain “on the bridge” refers to the place where the game 
was played. In the Middle Ages, where there was but little room 
in the closely built towns, bridges, where such existed, offering as 
they did fresh air and a prospect, were the especial resort for folk 
bent on merriment. (Compare the well-known rhyme, Sur /e Pont 
d’ Avignon). We have here, not a mother with her family, but a col- 
lection of beauties for whose possession a gallant implores. The 
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game which represented the cannibal designs of the child-eating 
witch has become a game of courtly love-making. 

The primitive character of the amusement, however, survives in a 
modern provincial French version (“ Chants du Cambresis,” i. p. 77), 
where a row of children stands against a wall, while a girl advances 
limping, and is addressed by the row :— 

Ou allez-vous, pauvre boiteuse, 
Gilotin, Gilotin, 

Ou allez-vous, pauvre boiteuse, 
Gilotin parfin ? 


The reply is, that “the poor lame one” is going to the wood to 
pick violets for her sisters ; in answer to the inquiry where are her 
sisters, she replies: “ Here is one,” at the same time leading a girl 
by the hand. 

We see how the original idea appears ; the limp is the character- 
istic of the witch or devil, who disguises her evil designs under a 
semblance of honest purpose. 

A form of this same dance-rhyme is an old song which has enjoyed 

eat popularity : — 
psec iad ’ Que t’as de belles filles, 

Giroflé, girofla, 
Que tu as de belles filles, 
L’amour m’y comp’tra. 


To the same cycle belongs a rhyme which is given without the 
method of playing (E. Rolland, p. 80), but which» evidently belongs 
to the second part of the game, where the mother, going in search 
of her lost children, comes to the house of the witch : — 


Bonjour, madame la blanchisseuse, 
A la feuille, feuille ; 

Bonjour, madame la blanchisseuse, 
A la feuille d’olivier. 


The dialogue continues, with the same refrain : — 


Je viens chercher mon enfant — 
Tenez, voila votre enfant — 
Mon enfant avait deux yeux — 
Tenez, voila votre enfant — 
Mon enfant avait deux bras — 
Tenez, voila votre enfant — 
Mon enfant avait deux pieds — 


In a version in my possession collected in England, after the 
mother recovers her children, they relate their grievances, saying 
that the witch has “ cut off a hand, and a foot, and an eye.” It may 
therefore be presumed that the French rhyme takes up our game at 
the point in which the mother, in the den of the witch, recognizes 
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her mutilated children. The pretty refrain relates to the locality of 
the dance, as taking place under the leafy olive-trees. 

To follow out the endless variations of the game of the witch 
would require a volume. I shall be glad to obtain as many English 
versions as may be communicated. At a future time, I may offer 
some remarks on the antiquity and diffusion of the idea at the basis 


of the custom. 
William Wells Newell. 
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TALES OF THE MISSISSAGUAS. 
II. 


One of the most curious of the legends recorded by the writer is 
the following }: — 

Long ago there lived two brothers :? one of them was a hunter; 
the other was Assem6‘ka", who always stayed in the camp and did no 
hunting. One day Assem6’ka® thought he would go away on a jour- 
ney somewhere or other, and he meant to tell his brother so, when 
he returned from hunting, but forgot about it. He forgot it this way 
two or three times. Finally hesaid: “1I’ll keep saying ‘Gama’dja ! 
gama'dja!’ (I’m going! I’m going!) over and over again until my 
brother comes.” So he did this along time. When his brother ar- 
rived he heard some one saying “ Gama’dja! gama'dja!” He then 
saw his brother, who told him he was going away. “ What do you 
mean?” said he to Assemd’ka". “ You would not go very far before 
you would meet with something to lead you astray.” “Well! I’m 
going, anyway,” said Assem6’ka®, and he went off. 

Before long he heard a noise, — the noise of trees lodged rubbing 
against one another (sébakwut=squeak of tree). He thought it 
very nice, and said, “I want to be that, let me have that!” But 
the tree said: “Oh, no! Iam not comfortable, it is a bad place to 
be in.” For, whenever the wind came on, the tree had to squeak 
and make a noise, i-ii! i-ii! But Assemd’/ka" would have it, and 
took the place of the tree. So the tree lay on Assemd’ka"’s breast, 
and when the wind came he had to cry out for the pain. But his 
brother knew all about it soon and came after him. “It’s just as I 
told you,” said he to Assem6’‘ka", and released him, 

Assem6'ka" went on again. Soon he came to a river, where he 
saw a stick (mitig) on end in the mud, moving about with the cur- 
rent and making a noise. He thought this was nice, too, and so he 
took the place of the stick. His brother had to follow after him 
and take him out, but told him that he would not help him again. 

Assem6'ka" then went on farther and came to a village. Here all 
the people were dead except two children (abind’djiyug), — a little 
boy and a little girl. Assem6’ka® asked what had happened to the 
people who were dead. The children, who were lamenting, told him 

1 This legend Nawigishkoké stated that she heard when a little girl. It is an 
A disé' kan, “a story without truth in it,” as she expressed it in English. An In- 
dian version was also obtained. 

2 The name of one of the brothers, Assem6’ka", means “‘ tobacco-maker.” The 


narrator said of him, “‘ He was not a clever or very bright man, but he knew enough 
to make tobacco;” how or when, she could not say. 
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that a wicked old woman (mindimd’yish) and her daughter had killed 
them. The way she killed them was this. She had asked them to 
get for her the white loon (wabimang*) that dwelt in the middle of 
sea (ima" gitchigitchigaming). Not one of them was able to do this, 
so she killed them one after the other. The children told Assemd’- 
ka" that the old woman would come back soon to set them the same 
task, and that they would have to die also. But Assemd/ka™ caught 
the white loon, and gave it to the children. He told them to show 
it to the old woman when she came, and to ask her if she were able 
to get the chipmunk’s horn! (gitchigwingwis éshkon). The old wo- 
man came and the children showed her the white loon, at which she 
was greatly surprised, and said it must have got there itself. 

The children then asked her to get the chipmunk’s horn. ‘“ You 
talk old-fashioned (kakita wigishwawuk),” said she to them, and 
threw down some deers’ horns, pretending that it was the chipmunk’s 
horn. As she could not perform the task, Assem6/ka® killed her.? 
He then made a little bow-and-arrows (mitigwabisun ; pikwuk6ns) 
for the boy, and told him to shoot up in the air and to tell the dead 
people to rise. He shot into the air three times, and each time 
he said: “ Gibitchind/nim 6ni’shkog! (Get up, the arrow is going to 
fall on you).” The first time he shot the arrow into the air, the 
people stirred a little and began to gape, and after the third time they 
rose up. 

A large number of legends cluster around Wa’nibozh'i, as the 
Mississaguas call Nanibozhu or Nanabush, the culture-hero of the 
Otchipwé. Of the great deluge legend in which this hero figures, 
only the following fragment was procured at Scugog : — 


Opi’dush kimd’shka,ongk i-G aki dgimawundjian Wa’nibozhi’ 


And when there was a flood onthe earth he gathered together Nanabush 
awessia’un. Kibd’siad ima® Otchimaning midush kipakitinat 
the animals. He got in in there in his boat, and then he let go 
iniii wadjd4shkwun. Wéadjashk kikwok midush kibi'tod 4’ki 

him the muskrat. The muskrat diving andthen hebroughtup earth 
Snindjig. = 
in his paw. 


Another brief story tells of the ten men who went to visit Nana- 
bush in the land of the sun-down ; when they reached it after many 
days’ journeying, they found the game so plentiful that the porcu- 
pines were crawling all over Nanabush. 


Kima'djawug mitdswi ini’niwug apungishimuk dkidtisawan. 
Were going ten men to sun-down they arrived. 


1 To get this it was necegsary to go to the end of the earth (aki gi’shkog). 
? The narrator was not absolutely sure that the old woman was killed by As- 
sem0’ka®, 
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Kibatiyinut © andawandjigwaun migko ima® papadmdsenut 


There were many they hunted there walked about 
dshtigwa'ning Wa'nibozhi’. 
on his head of Nanabush. 


Several legends refer to WaAmishi’wdjakiwa’nsi (vol. ii. p. 146). 
One of these accounts for the black legs of the fox thus : — 


Midish Wamishi'wdjakiwa'nsi andawa’ndjiga'/wun 6ningwanan 


And w. hunted his son-in-law 
midush kabishiwad. Midush 6ta'pinin Smukussinun o6ningwanam 
and camped. And then he took his moccasins his son-in-law’s 
dta’ssun kaye’tush midush kizhégishun 6mukussinun 6ningwanan ; 
his leggings and then he burnt bis moccasins his son-in-law’s; 
winitush ini’ Smukussinun kizhdégishun inii middish akuka’dja 
and he those moccasins he burnt the same and then coal 
kisinigwunung okating, midish ii kiwagwéshiwit. Midush j'ai 
he rubbed on his leg. And then he ' ‘became a fox, And this 
andji mdkatawanik aii wagwdésh 6ka’dun. 
is why are black the fox his legs. 


This story,! somewhat condensed in the Indian version, is freely 
as follows : Wamishi’wdjakiwa’nsi did not like his son-in-law. One 
day they were out hunting together, and on camping placed their leg- 
gings and moccasins by the fire to dry. W. changed the places of 
the moccasins. Afterwards he threw what he thought were his son’s 
moccasins and leggings into the fire. In the morning the young 
man rose, found his own moccasins, and put them on. W. tried to 
make out that they were his, but he had forgotten that he had 
changed the places of the moccasins before he burned what he 
thought were his son's. So W. was forced to go barefooted and 
barelegged. He then blackened his legs and feet with a coal, and 
thus the foxes have black legs to this day. 

Another legend? of Wamishi’wdjakiwa'nsi is this: W. hated his 
son-in-law. One day he went with him to a little island, and aban- 
doned him there. W. then went off in his canoe. W. made his 
canoe go without paddling. He used to lie on his back and tap on 
the cross-piece with his hands (Pan! pan! was the noise he made), 
and the canoe used to go right along. Meanwhile his son-in-law had 
changed himself into a young gull (Kaydshk6ns), and, flying over the 
canoe, dropped some of his excrement (mitchinigut) on W.’s breast. 
W. said, “Misukw6 Adjitchigéwod kaydshkénsug katebissi niwa’- 

1 This brief legend is probably all that Nawigishkéké remembered of the Mis- 
sissagua story corresponding to the tale of “ Mishosha the Magician,” given by 
Mrs. Jameson (Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada, iii. p. 96, etc.), 
but there ar2 some curious divergences. 


2 For a similar legend, with somewhat different incidents, see Mrs. Jameson 
(Op. cit., pp. 101, 110). 
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tchin (That’s the way the young gulls do when they have their bel- 
lies full),” and went on in his canoe. In the mean time the son-in- 
law made haste and got home before W. When W. arrived he saw 
his son-in-law there, and was greatly astonished. 

Long ago the Mississaguas had many love-songs and war-songs ; 
now they are nearly all forgotten. Ndawigishkoké, however, remem- 
bered some she had heard in her childhood days. Some, she said, 
were sung during the Revolutionary War, and were old even then. 
The songs consist usually of but one or two lines, repeated as often 
as the singer chooses : — 


A. Dancing Song. A favorite dancing song of the Mississaguas 
in olden times had for its vocal part the repetition of : — 
E-yo-ko6! E-y6-k6-6! etc. 
B. Raven Song : — 
Kaka'ki wawi wisiniung 
The raven (s) are feeding 
Anibadinénga. 
On the hill-side. 

The raven (kika’ki) feeds upon corpses in war-time. The warrior 
sings, representing the raven as feeding upon his body, while the 
rest sit around listening, or dance. This song was sung during the 
American War of Independence, and according to Nawigishkoké 
the “ hill-side” was Boston (!). 

C. White Bone Song : — 

Kitchimé’/koman ddddanong 
(Of the) Americans in the town 
Wawsiginéshinon. 
The white bones lie. 

The warrior, in his song, represents his bones as lying in the 
place where the battle was. This also dates from the Revolution. 

D. Warrior's Parting Song : — 


Gag6 mawiméshikan, 


Do not weep 
Ekwawiyane niboyana, 
woman (at our) death. 


This is not properly a Mississagua song. Ndawigishkoké said that 
it was sung by the Otchipwé of Manitoulin Island, as they passed 
through Lake Simcoe during the Revolutionary War. 

E. Love Song : — 


Makatawanikwapun 
A plack-haired (gir!) 
Kwawisiwawitikamakwipun. 
I wanted to marry. 
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F. Love Song : — 
* Makatawakamikwapun 
A black-eyed (girl) 
Kwawisiwawitikamakwipun, 
I wanted to marry. 

A curious confirmation of the Mississagua legend relating to the 
Mohawks (vol. ii. p. 146) is found in Parkman (“ Pontiac,” i. p. 7), who 
cites a Penobscot Indian as stating that an ancient tradition of his 
people represents the Mohawks as destroying a village, killing the 
men and women, and “ roasting the small children on forked sticks, 
like apples, before the fire.” 

The Mississaguas of Scugog have preserved the names of the 
original settlers of the island. Long ago two men came to the mouth 
of the Lindsay River, looking for game ; when they reached the isl- 
and they found plenty of game and settled there. They were broth- 
ers-in-law. One was named Gwingwish (Meat-bird), of the wa'di- 
gan (clay) totem ; the other Vika (Wild-goose), of the a¢z& (elk) totem. 
In connection with names, the Mississaguas have not that aversion 
to the name of a dead man which characterizes many tribes. 
Rather, they desire to perpetuate the name, and even to confer it 
upon strangers. While at the island the writer received the name 
of Pa'migi'sigwdshkum (the sun bringing the day), which he after- 
wards discovered had formerly been borne by a chief of the tribe. 
Mrs. Bolin, or Nawigishkoké, was often selected to name children of 
the village ; to one little girl she gave the pleasing name of énd- 
kasequa (t. e., humming-bird woman). The name of the old chief at 
Scugog is Gitchibinésh (Big Bird), his wife Nawda'kwens (the sun at 
noon), his brother Shawanésh (sailing from the south). Mrs. Bolin’s 
husband’s Indian name is Ogima'binésh (Chief Bird) ; their sons are 
Nawdakwahum (Middle Thunder) and WMishishi'bis (Young Lion). 
Other names of Indians were Onddsige (Moon in last quarter), 
Osawa'nimi'ki (Yellow Thunder), and Asdwhanung (Stars in a clus- 
ter). Sda'gininishan (outlet of a small creek), a bachelor, seems to 
be a butt for Indian wit. He is represented as having gone off toa 
certain spot and built a lot of little “camps.” He built fires, etc., 
and passed his time trying to make people believe he was not alone. 
He used to laugh and talk, and pretend that he had people living 
there. John Bolin (Ogimabinésh), while purchasing bread at the 
store for his son, said with a laugh, “ Tom is a bachelor, lonely, he 
need bread.” 

Long ago, when a bridge was being made at the Narrows of Lake 
Simcoe (Midjikaming), an old man called “ Shilling ” by the English 
because he wore a medal, sacrificed tobacco to appease the lion 


(mishibishi) which the Mississaguas believed lived there. His In- 
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dian name was Mibinénakwot' (summer cloud). When Mrs. Bolin 
was a child, there was a great medicine-feast held at Lake Simcoe. 
At it an old man named Osdwaship (yellow duck) boiled a dog, and 
the spectators ate it. In times past an old Potawatomi, from the 
United States, acted as a medicine-man on Scugog Island. This 
was before 1845. He used the shishigwan (rattle), and the usual arts 
of the conjuror. 

A very curious legend of the Mississaguas is recorded by Mr. John 
Dunne.? As it deals with the subject of lechery, the text is given 
in Latin. The story will bear comparison with the tradition of the 
daimon of lechery current among certain Iroquois tribes, and noticed 
by Mr. Hewitt in the “American Anthropologist ” (vol. ii. p. 346). 
The daimon in the Mississagua legend is a beautiful woman, to whom 
her victims are irresistibly attracted, and into whose body they ulti- 
mately disappear entirely. The victims are four brothers. The hero 
is a fifth brother, who ultimately kills the daimon. The scene is 
somewhere near the western end of Lake Ontario, in a region into 
which the eldest brother, on setting out on a journey, had forbidden 
the rest to penetrate. 

The writer has obtained from Rev. Allen Salt (a Mississagua) a 
long text of the Nanabush legend, which, together with some vari- 
ants, he hopes to publish before long. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 


1 | find this name occurring in a French-Mississagua manuscript dating from 
about 1801-1803. 
2 Trans. of Royal lrish Academy, vol. ix. (1803) pp. 125-127. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


ITALIAN MARIONETTE THEATRE IN BRooKLyn, N. Y.— The following 
account of a visit to this theatre was read by Mr. Stewart Culin at a recent 
meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter of the American Folk-Lore Society. 


It was my fortune some months since, while wandering through the foreign 
quarter of the city of Brooklyn, whither I had gone with the hope of pick- 
ing up some stray piece of folk-lore, to see displayed over the doorway of a 
little one-story wooden building a rude picture representing what appeared 
to be a medizval tourney, with the legend, “‘ Teatro dei Marionetti.” 

It was in the centre of the Italian quarter of South Brooklyn, on Union 
Street, one of those great arteries of travel from the New York ferries, 
through which, at the time of my visit, thousands of people, mostly Italians, 
were returning from their day's work in the metropolis. The shop signs 
along the street invariably bore Italian names; the shop windows were 
filled with strings of garlic, sausages and dried chestnuts, and that assort- 
ment of curious and uninviting wares characteristic of the Italian shops in 
our cities, while the crowd of street urchins who endeavored to answer my 
inquiries about the little theatre showed in their olive complexions and 
liquid eyes the nationality of their parents. 

After some delay, the proprietor of the establishment made his appear- 
ance. He spoke no English, I no Italian; but through the mediation of 
one of the liquid-eyed boys he informed me that his name was Carlo Co- 
mardo, that he was a native of Palermo, and that his theatre was one of two 
such theatres in the United States, the other being in Boston. 

The performance began at seven o’clock, and the audience had already 
commenced to assemble, but circumstances did not permit me, much as I 
desired, to remain. Before leaving, however, Signor Comardo insisted that 
I should at least see the interior of the theatre. The lamps were lighted, 
disclosing an auditorium with a seating capacity of at least one hundred 
people. Then the drop curtain was raised. This curtain bore a rude but 
very spirited picture of two mounted knights engaged in deadly combat, 
and revealed a stage some six feet wide by as many deep, set to represent 
a wood, within which, conveniently suspended from wires overhead, ap- 
peared three of the personages who would figure in the evening’s perform- 
ance. ‘They were puppets, quite two feet in height, representing knights in 
complete armor, with shields and breastplates and helmets, all cleverly 
wrought in polished brass. 

Signor Comardo dwelt with much pride upon the many excellences of his 
theatre. There were four voices, two for male and two for female parts. 
The puppets numbered over one hundred. The répertoire was most exten- 
sive. At present he was playing the story of Carlo Magno, and he pro- 
duced in explanation a well thumbed book of several hundred printed 
pages, through which he said they were progressing, night after night, from 
the beginning to the end. During his explanation the boys who accom- 
panied me formed a kind of chorus. You should see the horse! You 
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should see the fight! Every figure cost ten dollars and some even more! 
The time approached for the performance to commence, and I reluctantly 
bade farewell to Signor Comardo, after promising to return some night 
when I had time to witness the play. 

This promise I kept. A few weeks since, in company with a fellow 
member of this society, I again visited the theatre. It was quite late, and 
the evening’s performance was more than half over when we entered the 
little room. ‘The high tiered seats were crowded with men and boys, all 
with eyes fixed in rapt attention upon the stage. Here was a most gor- 
geous spectacle. ‘The space was almost filled with mail-clad knights, while 
others, brilliant in silk and gold, were constantly wheeling in with solemn 
motion from the wings. One of the knights, with appropriate gestures, ad- 
dressed his comrades. Thereupon, one by one, solemnly they wheeled 
off again, leaving the stage deserted. A moment’s pause, and one of the 
figures reappeared. He walked with a long martial stride, and held a 
sword above his head. ‘Then he cried in a husky voice, three times. At 
the third cry another figure strode from the opposite side. His visor was 
down, and his sword was raised. In a moment they were at it, steel against 
steel. 

Clash! clash! went the swords; clash! bang! as the blades glanced 
from the shining armor, across the stage and back again, until even I, at 
first coolly critical, forgot the strings and the poker-like irons with which 
the little figures were moved, and waited, breathless, for the outcome. Of 
course, there was but one result. The champion, for so he proved, at last 
overcame his opponent, who fell with a crash at full length, and was igno- 
miniously dragged off. Almost instantly another combatant appeared. He 
was disposed of in the same manner as the first, and so on through a long 
line of warriors, distinguished by greater or less ferocity of visage, until the 
entire troop appeared to have been exhausted. ‘The play continued with 
another assembly and more parleyings. From time to time the scene was 
changed by a sudden lowering of curtains at the back and side. Now it 
was a forest, and now the court-yard of a palace ; but the action was always 
the same and always culminated in terrific single combats. 

At the conclusion of one of these the drop curtain was lowered, and 
afterwards a short farce was played by three hideous puppets, at which the 
entire audience broke into loud laughter and applause. 

At the conclusion of the play I went, with my colleague, behind the 
scenes, and, while he was conversing with the manager, had an opportunity 
to inspect the little company. They were a queer lot. Kings and queens, 
beggars and priests and ballerini, with long, tapering pink legs, all hanging 
by wires on the walls or piled in heaps around. Signor Comardo aftably 
presented us on our departure with a hand-bill, with a translation of which 
interesting piece of folk-literature I will conclude : — 

“ Puppet SHow. — History of the Paladins of France, beginning with 
Milo, Count of Anglante, down to the death of Rinaldo. 

“In the present history are described the sufferings of France in the 
time of Charlemagne, and the strange adventures which the Paladins had 
to undergo. They, fighting with the Infidels or for the sake of love, were 
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never defeated. There will be mentioned, also, all the treasons which 
Ganelon, of Mayence, hatched against Charles and his court, correspond- 
ing secretly with the Saracens to overthrow his greatness and that of his 
forces. Nor shall be concealed what Malagigi wrought with magic power 
of his for the benefit of the invincible Charles ; rather, you shall hear, as 
usual, how he commanded all hell for the safety of the men of Chiaramonte 
and of Montalbano. 
“No. 25 Union Street, South Brooklyn. 


‘* Seats reserved for ladies.” 
from the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, April 19. 


In the concluding chapter of Mr. Leland’s book, “The Gypsies,” Bos- 
ton, 1882, he discusses “ Shelta, the Tinkers’ Talk,” and points out the ex- 
istence, throughout the British Isles, of a secret Cant or language em- 
ployed by tinkers and tramps, a jargon evidently of Celtic origin. With 
reference to this caste of “tinkers,” the “Journal of the Gypsy Lore So- 
ciety,” vol. i. No. 6, pp. 350-357, contained an article by Mr. David Mac- 
Ritchie, entitled “ Irish Tinkers and their Language.” ‘The last number of 
the Journal named (vol. ii. No. 2), under the head of “ Notes and Que- 
ries,” contains a communication respecting “ Shelta,” which is here trans- 
cribed. No doubt there may be opportunities in the United States for 
obtaining information respecting this jargon or language. 


“SHELTA,” THE TINKERS’ TaLK, — My first acquaintance with “ Shelta” 
was made in the summer of last year, while I was spending some holidays 
in the island of Tiree, off the west coast of Argyll. A lady friend of mine, 
who resided in the island, gave me some words and phrases she had 
obtained from a little tinker girl some time before. 

She obtained the words in the following way. One day, going by chance 
into the kitchen, she found there a tinker boy and girl, who had come round 
begging. Entering into conversation with them in Gaelic (I believe they 
spoke no English) she was informed by the little girl that —to quote her 
words — “ We have a language of our own.” My friend asked her to tell 
some of the words, and on her doing so, wrote them down. As they had 
a Gaelic ring about them, she wrote these words according to the Gaelic 
mode of spelling. 

On their return home the little boy “told” on his sister, and next day 
their mother came along to see my friend. She said the words did not be- 
long to any language at all, but had been made up by the little girl herself. 
This my friend knew was not true, as the boy had also shown a knowledge 
of the language. On my showing the words to a friend I was advised 
to send a copy of them to Mr. C. G. Leland, and get his opinion concern- 
ing them. 

This I did, and was informed by that gentleman that the words belonged 
to the “Shelta” language, and was referred to his own book, ‘‘ The Gyp- 
sies,” in which “ Shelta ” was first made public. On reading that book I 
find that some of my words are the same as Mr. Leland’s, allowing for the 
different systems of spelling. I here give the words and phrases as I got 
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them, and to these I have added some notes, showing the words I consider 
similar to those of Mr. Leland, and those — both of my own list and Mr. 
Leland’s — that I consider are similar to and connected with the Gaelic. 

I agree with Mr. Leland that “ Shelta” is not Gaelic, because my friend 
and I went over the words, trying to find some connection between the 
two languages. “ Shelta” has, however, both Gaelic and slang words mixed 





up with it. 


Words obtained from tinker girl in island of Tiree : — 


noid=a man. 

beor=a woman. 
peartaig, a girl. 
glomhach, an old man. 


liogach bin, a small boy. 


suillean, a baby. 


mo chamair, my mother. 


mo dhatair, my father. 
cleidean, clothing. 
luirean, shoes. 

pras, food. 

furan, a loaf. 

tur, fire. 

reagain, a kettle. 
sclaiaich, tea. 


cian toim, a white house, or cot- 
tage. 

gifan, a horse. 

blanag, a cow. 

deasag shean, a ragged, old, or 
dirty person. 

deasag toim, a pretty, clean, or 
neat person. 

air a sgeamhas, drunk. 

s’ deachag db, I am tired. 

s’ deis sium a meartsacha air a 
charan, we are going on the 
sea. 

noid a maslachadh air an la- 
nach, a man walking on the 


mealaidh, sweet. highway. 
cian bin, a tent. s’ guidh a bagail air mo ghil, it 
is raining. 


Comparing the Tiree list with Mr. Leland’s words, I observe as fol- 
lows :— 


Beor is similar to dewr, a woman ; din (pron. been) =dinny, small ; pras 
= brass, food ; tur, fire= terri, fuel ; while /wran, a loaf (or more probably 
an oat-cake baked at the fire), and ferry, a heating iron, are connected with 
tur ; sgeamhas=ishkimmish, drunk. To the ear of an English-speaking 
person, the way in which sgeamhas is pronounced, viz., with a preliminary 
breathing, would suggest that it was spelled with an J, prefixed to the word 
proper. Cian, a tent or dwelling = 4ééna, a house. 

Mo is Gaelic for my, and dhatair is probably connected with a¢hair, the 
Gaelic for father.? 

Mealaigh is apparently connected with Gaelic mié/is, sweet ; and shean 
with Gaelic sean, old. Air a sgeamhas is probably literally translated by 
“on the spree ;” air a is Gaelic for “ on the.” 


1 It is to be noted, however, that dad, or dada = “ father” in many Gypsy dia- 
lects ; and that it takes the form “ dafchen,” in one instance, in the north of Eng- 
land (as stated by Mr. Sampson, at p. 3 of the present volume of our Journal). 
Dad, or dada, is also used by some Gaelic-speaking castes in Ireland, of which, 
we believe, the population of 7ie Claddagh, Galway, is an instance. Cf. Welsh 
tad =“ father,” and the ordinary dad and daddy of familiar English speech. — Ep. 
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From Mr. Leland’s vocabulary the following are similar to or connected 
with the Gaelic : — i 

Muogh, a pig=Gaelic muc, a sow; bord, a table, is the Gaelic word. 
Scree, to write= Gaelic scriobh (pron. screeve). 


The numerals quoted by Mr. Leland are really Gaelic : — 


hain, one, Gaelic, aon. 

da, two, “dha: 

fri, three, o: £6 

R air, four, “  ceithir (pron. k’nir). 
cood, five, “ euig. 

shay, six, “« sé (pron. shay). 
sthaacht, seven, “  seachd (pron. schaacht). 
ocht, eight, “ ochd. 

nai, nine, “Nadi. 

dai, ten, “ deich (pron. djaich). 


Nearly all these numerals are written by Mr. Leland as the Gaelic equiv- 
alents would be pronounced by an English-speaking person. 
The word sy (a sixpence), which Mr. Leland includes among his exam- 
ples of Shelta, is a common slang term with boys at Inverness. 
G. ALiIcK WILSON. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Fo.k-LorE: A QuarTERLY Review. — The present year sees a very 
important change in the publications of the Folk-Lore Society, the “ Folk- 
Lore Journal ” (London), as the organ of the Society, being succeeded by 
the new review above named, with which is also incorporated the “ Arche- 
ological Review.” The Acting Editor of the new publication is Mr. Jo- 
seph Jacobs, assisted by an Editorial Committee, including also Hon. J. 
Abercromby, Mr. G. L. Gomme, and Mr. Alfred Nutt. The first number 
appears under date of March, 1889, and contains, with other papers, the 
Annual Presidential Address of Mr. Andrew Lang. In a preliminary ed- 
itorial, it is remarked that the term “ Folk-lore has now been extended to 
include the whole vast background of popular thought, feeling, and usage, 
out of which and in contrast to which have been developed all the individ- 
ual products of human activity which go to make up what is called His- 
tory.” The Journal will include contributions dealing with Comparative 
Mythology and Comparative Religion, as well as with Institutional Arche- 
ology. The publisher is David Nutt, 270 Strand, London. The full title 
of the review is as follows: “Folk-Lore: a Quarterly Review of Myth, 
Tradition, Institution, and Custom.” The wider scope of the Journal 
promises to greatly increase its value ; and the first number is of much in- 
terest. Reports on recent researches in folk-lore and mythology will be a 
feature of the publication. 

The remarks of Mr. Lang, in his Annual Address, had relation chiefly 
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to the study of folk-tales, in regard to the progress and results of which he 
expressed somewhat sceptical views. He offered some comments on the 
system of Tabulation of Folk-Tales as proposed by the Society. In regard 
to the origin and diffusion of folk-tales, he thought that not much had been 
ascertained ; and declared that he did not perceive any way of overcoming 
the initial difficulty as to the influence of European contact as affecting 
aboriginal narratives. He spoke of recent theories of totemism, and 
pointed out deficiencies, as he considered, in the evidence by which the 
hypothesis was supported. He read a letter from M. Sébillot, secretary of 
the French society, announcing that this society also proposes to give atten- 
tion to the tabulation of folk-tales, adopting in general the system of the 
English society, with less attention to the summary, and more to the alpha- 
betical index of incidents. M. Sébillot announced that the Congrés des 
Traditions populaires would be regularly biennial in its sessions, and would 
meet in 1891 in London, under the direction of Mr. Charles G. Leland. 


Dr. Brinton’s Essays AND THE STUDY OF AMERICAN ARCHZOLOGY. 
— We are sometimes told that it is the characteristic of a highly culti- 
vated mind to find the study of Greek or Semitic antiquity more interest- 
ing and important than that of primitive prehistoric life with which Amer- 
ican investigations are concerned. Dr. Brinton’s volume of collected essays 
ought to make clear how erroneous is this view. The reader cannot fail to 
perceive that the really important questions relating to Greeks and Semites 
are not such as deal with those peoples as isolated groups, but in their 
relation to humanity, and as part of a general and human archeology ; and 
that many of the problems relating to the more favored and civilized races 
are to be solved only through reference to those possessing a more primi- 
tive life. 

If the entire range of the author’s observation, literary, linguistic, eth- 
nologic, and mythologic, be considered, it will be obvious that there are few 
great themes of human interest which may not receive light from Ameri- 
can inquiries ; and it seems strange indeed that any student interested in 
any branch of archeologic investigation can-fail to feel a benevolent inter- 
est in American research, even though his own specialty may incline him 
in another direction. 

It is of course the section on Mythology and Folk-Lore which most di- 
rectly interests the readers of this Journal. ‘The direct relation between 
his studies and modern thought is emphasized by the writer at every step. 
In the first paper of this heading, entitled, “The Sacred Names in Quiche 
Mythology,” he writes: “ Both in America and in the Orient the myths of 
the hero-god born of a virgin, and that of the descent into Hades, are 
among the most common. Their explanation rests on the universality and 
prominence of the processes of nature which are typified under these nar- 
ratives.” And in the third article, “ The Journey of the Soul,” he says: 
“The thoughts in these faiths” (Egyptian, Aryan, Aztec) “which I have 
described are the same. Iteach of them the supposed history of the des- 
tiny of the soul follows that of the sun and the stars. In all of them the 
spirits are believed to descend into or under the surface of the earth, and 
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then, after a certain lapse of time, some fortunate ones are released, to rise 
like the orbs of light into the heavens above.” These notions, almost 
universal to the race of man, as Dr. Brinton considers, have persistently 
“retained their sway over the religious sentiments and expressions,” as 
appears in many religious formulas of our own time. The volume of the 
President of The American Folk-Lore Society must make clear how cath- 
olic, and closely related to all human interests, are the purposes of a true 
student of American Folk-Lore. 


TossinG up A Cuip (vol. iii. p. 30).—The practice of tossing up a 
chip, and guessing whether the wet or dry side would come uppermost, 
was familiar to my boyhood in southern Wisconsin. I think we used it in 
other things as well as in deciding the “innings” of a game. I do not 
think that there was any belief in it as a charm, but that the spittle merely 
marked the chip, so that the different sides could be recognized. It was 
therefore precisely like calling “ heads” or “tails” in deciding by the toss 
of acoin. I do not believe that any of my companions had learned it from 
the Wabanaki, and I imagine that it was common among older persons in 
our community. The Indians are just as likely to have learned it from the 
whites, but the probabilities are that it has been used by many peoples, 
quite independently, as the simplest possible form of casting lots. 

H, E. Warner, Washington, D. C. 


SPITTING ON THE Hanps (vol. iii. p. 58). — As to spitting on the hands 
when trying to take a firm hold of any implement, I take it that the idea 
is not to moisten the thing grasped, which might make it more slippery. 
Spittle is decidedly sticky, and I think it entirely probable that there is 
often a temporary advantage in spitting on the hands, though not to any 
such extent as would be supposed from its general use. But, in chopping, 
or using an axe, shovel, or pitchfork, only one hand grips the handle, 
which slides through the other hand as the blow or thrust is given. Here 
the stickiness of the spittle is an actual hindrance, as I learned very early, 
and consequently I never indulged much in the practice, which is, I be- 
lieve, nearly universal among laborers. It may, of course, be a survival of 
a belief in its power as a charm, but I think it grows out of experience of 
its utility in some things, thoughtlessly applied to a multitude of things 
where it is of no use. — H. &. Warner. 


Tue Fork-Lore or Bones. — Dr. Brinton’s article in the last number 
of the Journal (p. 17) suggests a note with reference to the English Gypsies. 
These have but one established word for a fairy, goblin, or other small 
creature of the kind. It is Auhlos, or kukalos, —the modern Greek hok- 
kalon, a bone. They also call a bone by the same name. In Greece, as 
in India, there is the same connection, and in both there are stories to 
the effect of a bone becoming a goblin. In European folk-lore sometimes 
it is an old woman who carries home a bone and hears it talk ; sometimes 
it is the bone whistle, made of a bone of the murdered prince, which sings a 
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song revealing the murder. I heard this last from an Italian fortune- 
teller. The Hebrews believed that there is one bone in a man from which 
his soul would rise at the Judgment-Day. The Wabanaki Indians have a 
long and curious story, given in my “Algonkin Legends,” of a sorcerer who 
is often killed, but always revives from one bone. I not long ago sawa 
daggev in Geneva, the handle of which was a human bone. Brinton has 
mentioned the Hebrew bone Zuz, but not the curious and widely-spread 
identification of a bone with a fairy. From this the Gypsies call dolls and 
all Punch-puppets, etc., Aukolos or cockaloes. — C. G. Leland. 


HAnpDsELs (vol. iii. p. 56). — It is an Eastern superstition, widely spread, 
that to have good luck a shopman must sell to the first comer in the morn- 
ing whatever he wants at any sacrifice. Sharp fellows take advantage of 
this. I think it has been disseminated of late by Oriental Jews. 

C. G. Leland. 





RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


Eskimo AND NorTHWEsT Canapa. — E. Petitot publishes in the “ Re- 
vue des Trad. Pop.” p. 590, a number of songs which he collected during 
his long stay in the Mackenzie Basin a number of years ago. 

A mine of information is contained in the Rev. Father A. G. Morice’s 
report on the Western Dene (“ Jour. Can. Inst.” p. 10g). The customs and 
the social character of the tribes of the interior of British Columbia, so far 
as they belong to the Tinneh group, are described in minute detail. As 
the report was written on the lines of a sociological circular of inquiry, 
issued by the Canadian Institute, and as the circular does not emphasize 
the importance of studies on religions and folk-lore, these subjects are not 
treated as fully as we might desire, and as the author is certainly able to 
deal with them. The fact which is most clearly brought out by the paper 
is, that these tribes are much influenced by those inhabiting the North 
Pacific coast, and that the point of contact and of diffusion must be looked 
for on Skeena River. 

Incidental remarks on customs and beliefs are to be found in F. Boas’s 
report on the tribes of the North Pacific coast (Proc. British Ass. for the 
Advancement of Science, 1889). While other subjects are treated at some 
length, the author does not give any information on the myths and traditions 
of the tribes he describes. The coast tribes and the Kootenay of the 
upper Columbia valley are treated in this report. 


WaSHINGTON. — Rev. M. Eells continues his valuable series of papers 
on the Indians of Puget Sound. In the March number of the “ American 
Antiquarian” he treats the Wanderer legend in its connection with the 
religious ideas of the natives and the shamanistic practices of the Indians 
of Puget Sound. It appears from this paper that the legend of the creator 
who returned to the world when mankind became bad, in order to punish 
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them by transforming them into animals, is found in Puget Sound in a 
form resembling that known from Columbia River and Vancouver Island. 


ALGONKIN. — A. F. Chamberlain reviews briefly the belief in the thunder- 
bird, as found among various tribes speaking Algonkin languages. He 
quotes passages referring to this group of myths from the western as well 
as from the eastern tribes of this family, and tells a legend which he heard 
among the Mississagua. (“ American Anthropologist,” 1890, p. §1.) 

Fortunately, endeavors are being made to collect the tales of the Passa- 
maquoddy Indians of Maine, who still retain a considerable amount of 
their lore unchanged. It is certainly one merit of C. G. Leland’s collec- 
tion of New England myths to have called renewed attention to this source 
of information. Col. Garrick Mallery has spent two seasons in working 
this rich field, and tells, as a specimen of the material he has succeeded in 
collecting, the story of “the fight with the giant witch,” which throws an 
interesting light upon the Indian’s ideas of magic. 

Rev. Silas T. Rand gives a review of the general character of the Mic- 
mac legends which he has collected since the year 1846, and which Mr. 
C. G. Leland has made use of in compiling his book. A few tales are 
told in extract, particularly one of two wandering heroes, Rushing Wind 
and Rolling Wave, and another somewhat alike to Cinderella. (“ Am. Ant. 
Jour.” 1890, pp. 3-14.) 


THE CHEROKEE Batt-PLay. — Mr. James Mooney gives a most inter- 
esting description of the Cherokee ball-play (“American Anthropologist,” 
1890, p. 105). He describes in detail the rites connected with the 
game. In a game between the quadrupeds and birds, the bat and the fly- 
ing squirrel won the game for the latter, and for this reason they are used 
as amulets in the game. During the time of training for the game a great 
many objects are tabooed, generally such as are supposed to make the 
player weak. The author also describes the shamanistic rites connected 
with the game, which seem to have entirely escaped earlier observers, and 
we learn their prayers, which are offered to secure success for the players, 
and the ceremonial cleaning they have to undergo in order to secure good 
luck. 


Brazit. — In the “Arch. per I’ Antropologia,” 1889, 2, p. 233-264, Dr. 
Alfonso Lomonaco gives an interesting description of the natives of Brazil, 
and, concluding his paper, gives a selection of legends of the Tupi, most of 
which belong to the well-known “tiger-legends” that are so common in 
those parts of America in which negroes are numerous. The tale of the 
origin of the night (No. 1) and of the cannibal witch (No. 23) are of 
particular interest. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN FOoLK-Lore SOcrety. 
February 12, 1890. — A stated meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, Mr. Victor Guillod in the chair. Mr. 
Stewart Culin read, by appointment, a paper on “ Chinese-American Folk- 
Lore,” at the conclusion of which Dr. Daniel G. Brinton spoke of the use- 
fulness of such careful studies of the beliefs and customs of the Chinese 
in this country, not only from the point of view of the folk-lorist, but as 
throwing light upon a question of national importance. A discussion fol- 
lowed upon several of the subjects referred to in the paper, including that 
of the antiquity of the notion of triune deities among the Chinese, and the 
use of rhyme in Chinese poetry ; the latter being brought up during the con- 
sideration of the Chinese counting-out rhymes that occurred in the paper. 

Mr. Maxwell Sommerville read, by request of the Chapter, a paper en- 
titled, “‘ Sketch of a Moravian Divine on a pleasure tour in Philadelphia and 
Bethlehem in the year 1839.” A number of old Philadelphia street-cries 
were referred to in this paper, in commenting upon which Mr. William John 
Potts stated that a small book of Philadelphia street-cries was said to have 
been published in this city in the early part of the century. He had been 
unable to find it in any of our public libraries or private collections, and 
requested the aid of the members of the Chapter in searching for it. 

March 12, 1890. — A stated meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter was held 
this evening at 1520 Chestnut Street, with Mr. J. Granville Leach in the 
chair. Miss Alice C. Fletcher delivered, by special request of the Chapter, 
an address entitled “ Child Life among the American Indians.” At the 
conclusion of Miss Fletcher’s address, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton read a paper 
on “ The Education of Children in Ancient Mexico.” He stated that the 
authorities on this subject were the earliest Spanish and Italian missiona- 
ries to Mexico, who collected the speeches and orations by which the youth 
were taught. He then quoted several translations of these addresses from 
a small book printed in Mexico about 1590, of which only one other copy 
than the one in his own library is known to exist. In conclusion he stated 
that “the sentiments displayed in these harangues are creditable to the 
affections and good sense of this ancient people, and vindicate for them a 
higher position in the scale of morality and culture than is generally al- 
lowed. This is in entire accordance with the highly gratifying account pre- 
sented by Miss Fletcher on the education of the children of the northern 
tribes.” 

It was announced that the April meeting of the Chapter would be de- 
voted to Italian Folk-Lore and that Professor Crane would deliver an ad- 
dress. 

April 9. — A stated meeting of this Chapter was held this evening at 1520 
Chestnut Street, with Dr. Daniel G. Brinton in the chair. Professor T. F. 
Crane, of Cornell University, delivered an address entitled, “ The Field of 
Italian Folk-Lore.. “ Remarks were made by the Rev. Dr. Elwyn and Mr. 
Maxwell Sommerville upon their observations in the Italian colony of Phila- 
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delphia, and Mr. Culin read a paper describing a visit to the Italian Mario- 
nette Theatre in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Boston ASSOCIATION OF THE AMERICAN FoLK-Lore Society. — A meet- 
ing of the members of the American Folk-Lore Society living in Boston and 
its vicinity was held February 11, 1890, in the rooms of the Boston Natural 
History Society, Dr. Clarence J. Blake presiding. Miss Alice C. Fletcher 
delivered an address on the “Omaha Ceremonial Pipes: their Symbolism 
and Use.” ‘The account was illustrated by one of the peace pipes, now 
deposited in the Peabody Museum, as well as by the celebrated war pipe 
of the Nez Perces, presented by the tribe to Miss Fletcher. Some of the 
songs connected with the ceremony were given by Miss Fletcher, assisted 
by Mr. Francis La Flesche, of the Omaha tribe. A description of these 
rites, with the music, will be contained in the forthcoming monograph of 
Omaha songs by Miss Fletcher, to which reference has previously been 
made in this Journal. After the address, the subject of the organization 
of a Boston Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society was discussed. 
Mention was made of the interest shown in Philadelphia, and of the suc- 
cessful establishment of a local society in that city, and it was generally 
agreed that similar local organization ought to be effected in Boston. A 
committee to prepare a scheme for such organization was appointed, con- 
sisting of Mr. Dana Estes, Prof. C. E. Fay, Dr. J. W. Fewkes, Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway, and Miss Laura Norcross. A vote of thanks was offered to 
Miss Fletcher for her very interesting address. 

On Friday, March 21, a second meeting was held in the same rooms, 
Dr. Blake presiding. Dr. Franz Boas, of Clark University, read a paper 
on “ Customs and Tales of the Central Eskimo.” The paper contained 
some account of the usages and mythology of this people, as studied by 
the writer during his residence in Arctic America. Especial attention was 
directed to the diffusion of myths in the northern parts of the continent. 
After the reading, the subject was thrown open to discussion, and remarks 
were made by Prof. E. S. Morse, Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D., and others. 
The committee appointed for that purpose presented a scheme of organiza- 
tion, which was adopted, — the name proposed being, “ The Boston Asso- 
ciation of the American Folk-Lore Society.” A committee was appointed 
to report at the ensuing meeting nominations for officers. 

The April meeting was held in the rooms of the Natural History Society, 
Friday, April 18, Mr. Dana Estes presiding. ‘The committee appointed 
to report a list of officers presented their report, and officers were elected 
accordingly. Dr. J. Walker Fewkes read a paper on “The Use of the 
Phonograph in the Study of Folk-Lore of American Indians.” Dr. Fewkes 
described and illustrated experiments lately made by him in recording 
the songs, legends, and lore of the Passamaquoddy tribe, observing that 
the necessity for some means of accurately recording and preserving 
the languages and folk-lore of the Indians has lately been met by the 
invention of the phonograph. This instrument has now been brought to 
such a state of perfection that it can be profitably used for that purpose. 
Hitherto a source of error in recording aboriginal folk-lore has been the 
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liability of the translator to incorporate his own interpretation with those 
embodied in the stories as heard by him, and as a result, erroneous inter- 
pretations have been introduced which it is difficult to eradicate. In 
order that folk-lore, as far as applicable to aboriginal races, may be placed 
on a scientific basis, an accurate record of the story as told by the reciter 
is necessary. This can be accomplished by the use of the phonograph, 
and the records thus made can be indefinitely preserved. 

The essayist visited, for purposes of study, a remnant of the Passama- 
quoddy Indians, near Calais, Maine, and obtained from some of the older 
men many fragments of legends, stories, ancient songs, counting - out 
rhymes, vocabularies, and conversations. He also obtained from the lips 
of Noel Josephs, who sang it when the ceremony was last performed, an old 
song used in the Snake Dance. The words of this song are archaic, and 
the music is said to be very ancient. He also took records of war songs, a 
curious “ trade song,” and the song by the chief on the evening of the first 
day in the celebration of the election. These songs have been set to 
music from the records taken on the wax cylinders of the phonograph, and 
the words have been written out by the same means. In several of the 
legends, obtained by the use of the phonograph, songs occur, which are 
said by all the Indians to be very ancient. Forty cylinders were filled with 
these records, some of which are as yet unpublished. ‘The results of this 
experiment have, it is claimed, shown that the phonograph is an important 
help to the student of Indian folk-lore, not only in preserving the tales, 
but also in an accurate study of the composition of the language and the 
music. To indicate its value, the spelling of the words, as spoken by the 
machine, is found to convey, as nearly as possible by phonetic methods, 
the pronunciation of the Indian words, 

These studies of the language of the Passamaquoddies were undertaken 
as a preliminary to a visit to the Zuni Indians for working out the arche- 
ological and ethnological results of the Hemenway expedition. 


The rules of the Association are as follows : — 

Rules. — 1. The Boston Association of the American Folk-Lore Society 
shall consist of all members of the general society living in Boston and the 
vicinity, who may desire to take part in the proceedings of the local 
society. 

2. The objects of this association shall be to hold, during the proper 
season, monthly meetings, at which papers may be read, or addresses 
delivered, and by means of which may be promoted social intercourse 
between persons interested in the collection of American and other folk- 
lore; and also to further, by every suitable means, the objects and pur- 
poses of the American Folk-Lore Society. 

3- The officers of the association shall be a president, vice-presidents of 
departments, a secretary, and a treasurer, who shall be elected at a stated 
annual meeting ; these, together with three members of the society annu- 
ally elected, shall constitute an executive committee, which shall have 
power to fill vacancies in its number, and shall conduct the affairs of the 
association. 
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Officers were elected for the year, as follows: — President, F. W. Put- 
nam. Vice-presidents: Abby Langdon Alger, department of Algonkin 
Folk-Lore ; Clarence J. Blake, Folk-Music ; Francis James Child, English 
Folk-Lore ; Dana Estes, Literature and Publication; Mary Hemenway, 
Zuiii Folk-Lore ; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Southern Folk-Lore. Sec- 
retary, W. W. Newell. Treasurer, Arthur G. Everett. 


CANADIAN INDIAN RESEARCH AND Alp Society. — A Canadian society, 
under the above name, has been lately formed, the inaugural meeting hav- 
ing been held at the City Hall, Ottawa, on Friday, April 18, 1890. Offi- 
cers were elected, consisting of President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Members of Council. The President is Sir William Daw- 
son ; the Secretary, Rev. E. F. Wilson, of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. The 
Governor-General accepted the office of Patron of the Society. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from the rules : — 


“1, The Society shall be called ‘ The Canadian Indian Research and Aid 
Society,’ and shall be a distinctly national Society. 

“7, The aim and object of the Society shall be to promote the welfare of 
the Indians ; to guard their interests ; to preserve their history, traditions, 
and folk-lore ; and to diffuse information with a view to creating a more 
general interest in both their temporal and spiritual progress. 

“8. A Monthly Journal shall be published under the auspices of the Soci- 
ety, to be called ‘ The Canadian Indian,’ and to give general information 
of mission and educational work among the Indians (irrespective of denom- 
ination), beside having papers of an ethnological, philological, and archzo- 
logical character. Members to be entitled to one copy of the Journal 
free.” 


This Society, it will be observed, differs in its objects from any previously 
established, either in the United States or Canada, inasmuch as it designs 
to combine educational ani religious with scientific ends. In respect to the 
Indian folk-lore of Canada, the field has already been cultivated by the 
Royal Society of Canada, the Canadian Institute, etc. ; while the American 
Folk-Lore Society is in no respect national, including Canada and the 
United States equally in its investigations, membership, and officers. 
While it is obviously desirable that scientific inquiries relating to the conti- 
nent should be pursued with as little reference to national limitations as 
possible, it may well promote general interest in the subject to have folk- 
lore recognized as valuable by an organization in part humanitarian. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


Essays OF AN AMERICANIST. I. Ethnologic and Archeologic. II. My- 
thology and Folk-Lore. III. Graphic Systems and Literature. IV. Lin- 
guistic. By Daniet G. Brinton, A. M., M. D., Professor of Ameri- 
can Archeology and Linguistics in the University of Pennsylvania, etc., 
etc. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 1890. Pp. xii., 489. 


The contents of the present volume may best be characterized by the 
author’s own words in his preface to the volume: “ The articles have been 
collected from many scattered sources, to which I have from time to time 
contributed them, for the definite purpose of endeavoring to vindicate cer- 
tain opinions about debated subjects concerning the ancient population of 
the American continent. In a number of points, as for example in the an- 
tiquity of man upon this continent, in the specific distinction of an Ameri- 
can race, in the generic similarity of its languages, in recognizing its my- 
thology as often abstract and symbolic, in the phonetic character of some 
of its graphic methods, in believing that its tribes possessed considerable 
poetic feeling, in maintaining the absolute autochthony in their culture, — 
in these and many other points referred to in the following pages I am at 
variance with most modern anthropologists; and these essays are to show, 
more fully and connectedly than could their separate publication, what are 
my grounds for such opinions. “ The collection of essays is divided in four 
groups, — Ethnologic and: Archzologic, Mythology and Folk-Lore, Graphic 
Systems and Literature, and Linguistic. The collection of so much valu- 
able, and above all suggestive, material in one volume, must be highly wel- 
comed, as many of the papers found in this volume were heretofore diffi- 
cult to obtain. The subjects which are discussed by the author are of so 
great a variety for the most part—and mostly on such hotly disputed 
ground —that some of them have been, and will be, sharply debated. 
The references to criticisms of these essays which Dr. Brinton gives will 
make the collection still more useful to students. In the chapter on My- 
thology and Folk-Lore, which most interests us, we find papers on “ The 
Sacred Names in Quiche Mythology,” in which Dr. Brinton treats the names 
of the deities from an etymological point of view, thus explaining their 
actual meaning, of which method he is a stanch advocate ; the essay on 
“The Hero-God of the Algonkins as a Cheat and Liar” is of similar pur- 
port. Besides these, we find a general discussion of beliefs referring to the 
“ Journey of the Soul ;” a treatise on “ The Sacred Symbols in America ;” 
on “ The Folk-Lore of Yucatan,” and on that of the modern Len4pe. 

The important questions treated in these papers will hereafter be the 
subject of extended discussion ; to examine any one in detail would require 
a space far exceeding that at our disposal ; we content ourselves, therefore, 
with thus briefly calling attention to this volume of the collected essays of 
the President of The American Folk-Lore Society. 


F. B. 
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La NAISSANCE DU CHEVALIER AU CyYGNE, ou les enfants changés en 
cygnes. French poem of the twelfth century, published for the first time, 
together with an inedited prose version, from the MSS. of the National 
and Arsenal libraries at Paris. With Introduction, Notes, and a Vocabu- 
lary. By Henry ALrrep Topp, Ph. D., Associate in the Romance Lan- 
guages, Johns Hopkins University. The Modern Language Association. 
8vo. Pp. xv., 120, 18. 


The publication of this interesting romance, presumably of the last years 
of the twelfth century, is in the highest degree creditable both to the editor 
and to the Modern Language Association. Regarded as literature, the 
poem appears to us superior to the version already edited by Hippeau ; it 
is true that the latter takes in a greater part of the Jegend, but on the other 
hand the presentation of the Swan Knight, in that form of the story, has 
been influenced by the “ Perceval” of Christian of Troyes. Notes and a 
glossary make the text easy reading. As to the legend, with which alone we 
are concerned, the editor contents himself with giving an outline of the 
principal versions. Wagner’s “ Lohengrin” has made the Swan Knight a 
character familiar to modern opera-goers, while Grimm’s tale of “ The Seven 
Swans ” gives a form of the legend generally familiar. ‘ Lohengrin ” has 
something to do with Lorraine ; it would seem that the notion that the Swan 
Knight really was an ancestor of Godfrey de Bouillon prevailed in the 
Low Countries, and that it was there that Johannes de Alta Silva, in the 
twelfth century, became acquainted with it, and used the tale to filla gap in 
his translation of “‘ The Seven Wise Masters,” —“ Dolopathos,” as he called 
the book. Thus we have, in the pages of the latter, a genuine folk-tale of 
the twelfth century, told with many variations ; these remain in the literary 
forms, one of which, much decorated and softened, survives in the really 
charming poem we are considering. The central idea, the belief that fai- 
ries (or by whatever other name these supernatural beings may be called) 
appear in the form of birds, is well-nigh universal, and not especially a 
Norse or German conception. As to the association of romantic ideas with 
a white swan, we may cite a proverb applied by Johannes himself to the 
good bishop to whom his work is dedicated: Rara avis in terris albogue 
simillima cigno. 


Amonc Cannipacs. An Account of Four Years’ Travels in Australia, 
and of Camp Life with the Aborigines of Queensland. By Cart Lum- 
HOLTZ, M. A., Member of the Royal Society of Norway. 


A year passed among a cannibal tribe which had never seen a white 
man could not fail to give occasion for many interesting observations. A 
striking picture is given of the external condition and mental character of 
the natives of Queensland. We are shown the Australian, as a being very 
intelligent within narrow limits, possessed of marvellous skill to find his 
way in the forest, to track game, and discover animal life where none is vis- 
ible to the perception of Europeans ; gluttonous and selfish, but generous, 
and, like all savages, valuing possessions and food chiefly as a means of 
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displaying his liberality, and obtaining credit and consideration ; treating 
his children with the utmost indulgence, and seeing but little distinction 
between their minds and his own ; capable of strong attachment, but rap- 
idly forgetting the past ; varying, in temperament, habits, and mental pow- 
ers, very much as cultivated men vary ; desirous of the pleasures of civili 
zation and adapting himself more easily to its vices than to its virtues ; in 
short, thoroughly human, and capable of forming and executing plans for 
the future with perfect sagacity, a characteristic of intelligent personality 
which has foolishly been denied him. 

Unfortunately, a lack of ethnographic knowledge prevented our author 
from making the best use of his opportunity, in respect of the study of 
manners and customs, while the same deficiency takes all value from his 
generalizations. He tells us that the natives on the Herbert River have no 
traditions ; this means no more than that he did not succeed in placing 
himself en rapport with the minds of the aborigines, and consequently was 
not able to discover such. A people that names the stars, gives titles to 
several deities (which he calls devils), has a complicated system of mar- 
riage regulations (which our author did not succeed in elucidating), has 
numerous rules in regard to the use of certain kinds of food, and believes 
supernatural retribution to be the consequence of violating these rules, 
cannot be without traditions, which other Australian tribes are known to 
possess. As to cult, Lumholtz mentions the habit of offering to a deity 
fragments of skin which are the result of the incisions made at ceremonies 
of puberty, but has not obtained any account of the manner of such offer- 
ing. He says that this was the only act approaching to worship which he 
discovered ; yet he was present at a dance, which lasted six weeks (though 
he observed only a part of the ceremonies of three nights), and noticed 
that each night had its particular pantomime, concerning which he could 
only ascertain “ that it had some connection with the devil.” It is self-evi- 
dent that this rite was not, as he imagined, a meaningless amusement, but 
a very serious performance, involving the existence of a whole system' of 
worship. When therefore we are told that the native Australian does not 
adore, we perceive that the assertion rests wholly upon identification of such 
act with gestures and methods employed by other races ; and the question 
respecting the Australian’s use of religious homage is in no way settled by 
the negative observation. In regard to burial customs, Lumholtz gives a 
reason for the practice of burying with the legs drawn to the breast ; this is, 
he says, to keep the spirit from escape. It may be so; but, on the other 
hand, when we learn that the grave is towards the rising sun, that when a 
house is built over the grave of a prominent man it faces the east, and fur- 
ther, that in some cases it is usual to bury the corpse at the place of birth, 
it is quite evident that a different order of ideas is involved. The whole ac- 
count ought to draw the attention of Australian students to the immensely 
important and difficult problems connected with the intellectual life of the 
natives of their continent, and to the most remunerative field of research 
which an Australian Society might systematically undertake, but which will 
in a few years be almost impossible to cultivate. 
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VeEDIScHE StuDIEN. RICHARD PiscHeL und Kari F, Getpner. Vol. I. 
Stuttgart, Kohlhammer. 1889. 8vo, pp. xxxiii., 328. 


Although the Vedas have been studied by European investigators for one 
hundred years and by the Hindoo commentators for twenty-five centuries, 
the views of students concerning its myths and mythology are by no means 
to be regarded as settled. In the most ancient of the four Vedas, the Rig- 
veda, there are a large number of slokas and longer passages which seem 
entirely disconnected with the rest of the text and are incomprehensible to 
us, perhaps on account of being misplaced in the text, or, as many suppose, 
in consequence of having been altered by copyists. Numerous words oc- 
curring only once throughout the whole extent of the Rigveda hymns ag- 
gravate the difficulties which we experience in interpreting their cortents. 
Two professors of Halle, Richard Pischel and Karl F. Geldner, well known 
as Sanscritic specialists, are now publishing jointly their results of in- 
vestigation in “ Vedische Studien,” a work of which the first volume is be- 
fore us. 

Their views of the social status in the Rigveda period greatly differ 
from those held by scientists thirty years ago, when they were supposed to 
represent a pure and undefiled, almost entirely pastoral, condition of Asiatic 
humanity. The social condition differed somewhat, but not considerably from 
that of the classic age of Sanskrit literature; they were no longer in the 
nomadic state, but lived in village communities (grama) and towns or cities 
(pur), partly walled, as they did also later on. Their houses, structures, 
and settlements were similar in many respects to those of the later period ; 
they knew the use of salt, possessed the art of writing, and were acquainted 
with the ocean, In many passages the hymns, prayers, and songs speak 
of an eager scramble after the goods of this world, of golden and costly 
ornaments, and as the Mahabharata period Acfairism was a characteristic 
feature of the Vedic times. 

Regarding the mythologic position of the Vedas and of the Rigveda in 
particular, the two joint editors of the “ Studien” are emitting opinions 
founded upon thorough researches and which it will be impossible to scout 
or ignore. ‘The Rigveda marks the epoch, they say, where the ancient 
gods representing powers of nature are yielding and vanishing before the 
deities of a new heavenly generation, which are centring around Indra, 
the Hindoo god far excellence. The ancient natural gods are Aryan ; to 
these belong Sarya, Parjanya, and others, all belonging to the “ dynasty ” 
of Varuna. But the god Indra, the most thoroughly national God ever 
produced in India, does no longer represent the powers of nature save 
incidentally ; he with his attendant gods, as Pushan, is the embodiment 
of the modern, fantastic and imaginative Hindoo folk-lore and humoristic 
poetry, of Auman intelligence, passion, and ethics. A great contrast is ob- 
served between the hymns directed to Agni and Soma and those addressed 
to Indra ; the former are priestly and mystic poems, regular, uniform, and 
replete with formulated wisdom, while the latter are sprightly, crisp, and 
lively productions of the popular mind. It is therefore wrong to adduce 
mythologic comparisons and similes from all the surrounding peoples of 
Aryan and foreign descent ; the majority of these prove nothing for Vedic 
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passages, for they were the utterances of different nations and times, and 
conclusions based upon them will therefore lead into error. This is evi- 
dently a fling directed against the method followed by Ad. Bastian. 

In the first volume the articles on myths are by Geldner, those on textual 
critics and linguistics by Pischel, who sometimes becomes quite “ warmed 
up” in his polemics against authors emitting opinions differing too much 
from him. This portion will be of great utility to the Vedic linguistic 
scholar. 

King Pur@ravas’ love to the goddess Urvagi? is spoken of at length by 
Geldner, because the Hindoo commentators of later periods relate this 
myth in several interesting tales differing among themselves. King Puré- 
ravas declares his affection to the Apsaras (or courtesan) Urvagi, who recip- 
rocates his feelings by entering into an agreement (samaya), which results 
in a Gandharva-marriage, a term which Geldner explains by Gewissens-Ehe. 
Such marriages, he says, are customary with the Apsaras ; the Gandharvas, 
claiming possession of her by an older title, make use of this compact to 
involve the king in a conflict between his promise and his duties towards 
her. In this agreement it was stipulated that the king should “love” the 
woman three times a day, but in case she refused, he should keep away from 
her, and he should never appear before her in a nude state. After she had 
borne a son to him, he broke the agreement against his own will, and she 
left him, only to find him again, a long time after, in the woods in a state 
of despair. She surrenders the son, but refuses to join him again, though 
their marriage had lasted fifty-nine years. The Gandharvas teach him how 
he can get possession of her in heaven by achieving works, pleasing to the 
deities, upon this earth. 

Albert S. Gatschet. 


An INTERNATIONAL Ip1om. A Manual of the Oregon Trade Language, 
or “ Chinook Jargon.” By Horatio Hate. London: Whitaker & Co. 
1890. 12m0, pp. 63. 


Professor Horatio Hale, to whom I am indebted for the first scientific ac- 
count of the “ Chinook Jargon,” — published in the records of the United 
States Exploring Expedition, — has given a new history and analysis of this 
interesting language. The folk-lorist is particularly interested in the growth 
of the new language and the literature that has arisen in it. The author, 
who had occasion to become acquainted with the jargon at a comparatively 
recent date of its existence, traces its origin and gradual spread over the 
North Pacific coast, and gives examples of songs composed by missionaries, 
and of a sermon preached by Rev. M. Eels in the idiom. The rest of the 


book is taken up by a dictionary of the trade language. 
F. B. 


1 This truly national legend is contained in the obscurely worded hymn or song, 
Rigveda, 10, 95. 
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